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Oliver Madox Brown, Painter, 
Poet, and Novelist. 


BY J. REDFEARN WILLIAMSON. 


8 eee in a while the world pauses in its work and play 

to lament the untimely fate of youthful genius. 
This creditable emotion, futile as the sorrow felt for a 
luckless stage heroine, is akin to the generous sentiments 
of a niggard in his cups: seldom hypocritical, often 
effusive, always evanescent. 

“The pity of it,” says the world when Chatterton 
poisons himself in a garret: when Burns dies a gauger in 
a Dumfries back street: when Keats tires of the “ fever 
called living”: when Shelley is found drowned on the 
seashore. Yet a century later we find one man of genius 
holding horses in the streets of London: and another, for 
five years before his death, earning by his pen an income 
less than a day labourer’s wage. 

Like Laurence Sterne, whom it is—ungratefully—the 
fashion to denounce because he wept—on paper—over 
dead donkeys and demented maidens, but had no oil or 
wine of sympathy to spare for a neglected wife, the world 
has a shrewd eye to praise and profit on a small outlay of 
emotional capital. And this partly explains why it is 
easier to get testimonials for a dead genius than bread to 
keep a living one alive, because there is always the risk 
that the claimant may be an imposter. Naturally, in 
such a matter-of-fact universe, even under the most 
favourable conditions, sensitive youth, with its dreams 
and desires, its exaltations and ecstasies, its divine 
immolation of self on the altar of the ideal, is inevitably 
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doomed to suffer heartache and disillusion: and Oliver 
Madox Brown, though born in the purple of the realm of 
art, was destined to find that he was no exception to the 
rule. 

Unlike Owen Glendower, no portents announced his 
birth, but in connection therewith a curious incident 
happened worth recording. Under date December 16, 
1854, Ford Madox Brown entered in his diary: 


Gabriel Rossetti, having been here since November Ist, and 
not seeming to take any hints . . . Emma being within a 
week or two of her confinement and he having had his bed 
made on the floor in the parlour one week now, and not 
getting up till eleven . . . besides my finances being reduced 
to £2 12s. 6d. which must last till 20th January, I told him 
delicately that he must go. 


Go he did, and on January 20th, 1855, Brown writes 
thus: 


This morning at half past 12am. dearest Emma was 
delivered of a son, my first. He is very red, a large nose, 
eyes and shape of face like a Calmuck Tartar, shape of head 
like a Bosjesman. 


This flattering description need not be seriously taken, as 
the father was simply making a joke at the expense of his 
really good-looking child. 

Cradled and brought up in a studio, Oliver breathed 
from the beginning an atmosphere permeated with artistic 
and poetic influences; but while the boy’s plastic nature 
undoubtedly took impressions from his surroundings, his 
brief life proved that he inherited not only his father’s 
professional tendencies, but also the paternal disposition 
to have a great deal of his own way. That he was 
precocious there is ample evidence, though he was not a 
prodigy in the ordinary sense of the word. Precocity, 
however, is a matter of degree, and Oliver’s talents 
blossomed early enough to justify the elation of partial 
relatives, including two adoring sisters, and friends 
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capable of assessing his productions at something like 
their true value. 

Following his father’s wishes that he should devote 
himself to art, he completed his first water-colour when 
not more than eight years old. But though drawing and 
painting were a delight and pastime to him, we are told 
that previous to this period he stubbornly refused to learn 
to read. This aversion continued for some time, and 
when he entered the junior classes of London University 
College he quickly earned a reputation for idleness, 
untidiness and dirtiness. His stay was short, the head- 
master telling his father that, owing to laziness the boy’s 
abilities would be better developed under private tuition. 
The alleged dirtiness was mainly the result of his fondness 
for rats, mice, frogs, glow-worms, chameleons and such 
small deer with which he filled his pockets and bedrooms, 
much to the disgust and dismay of his mother at home 
and landladies at the seaside. Three sessions at a life- 
class in Chelsea under a French teacher named Barthe, 
and lessons in Latin and French from M. Jules Andrien, 
a Parisian refugee, completed his desultory education. 
Taking this slender equipment of learning into account 
and admitting the exceptional advantages of a home where 
he met many of the most brilliant people of the day, the 
record of the lad’s achievements reads more like a fairy 
tale than sober fact. 

When ten years old he painted a picture of “ Queen 
Margaret and the Robbers” that won high praise from 
Rossetti. At thirteen his water-colour of “Chiron receiving 
the Infant Jason from the Slave” was exhibited in the 
Dudley Gallery. “ Mazeppa,” an oil-painting, was 
exhibited at the new British Institution; and about the 
same time he drew a striking sketch of two men rowing 
across a river and meeting the ghosts of those drowned 
in it. He also won a prize for drawing on a decision of 
G. F. Watts. Two years later he exhibited at the Dudley 
Gallery a fine water-colour “ Obstinacy,” and another, 
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“ Exercise,” an Arab horse galloping on the seashore, was 
shown at the Royal Academy. In the International 
Exhibition, South Kensington, was shown “ Prospero and 
the Infant Miranda”; and the following year, 1872, his 
last and most beautiful picture, the finding of Mary Cass’s 
dead body in the snow by Silas Marner, was hung at the 
Show of the Society of French Artists. From this time 
his career as a painter practically ceased. Why he 
abandoned it was never known: probably an inborn 
erratic waywardness and a growing shortness of sight 
may have contributed to this result. Whatever the cause 
the decision was, without question, a serious loss to 
English art. 

In most of these drawings not the least remarkable 
feature is the evidence of Oliver’s early emancipation from 
his father’s traditions and conventions. There is an entire 
absence of the sardonic treatment: the grim grotesquerie : 
the over-emphasis of brawn and flash so characteristic 
of the older painter. With equal elevation of aim and 
skill as a draughtsman his touch is tenderer and more 
humane; and to many persons the beauty of his rich 
and melodious colouring will appeal with seductive force. 
The presentment of the old weaver, Silas Marner, is a 
marvel of pictorial interpretation: a perfect embodiment 
of an imaginative conception revealing a depth of under- 
standing hardly believable in a youth still in his teens; 
while the intuitive perception of a dramatic situation and 
the faculty of acute observation displayed in “ Queen 
Margaret,” and the scene from “The Tempest,” very 
surely indicate that, with longer life and opportunity, he 
would in all likelihood have become the supremest 
illustrator of Shakespeare the world has yet seen. 


II. 


In addition to his art studies, Oliver’s family was 
surprised to discover that for some time he had been 
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writing poems, few in number, but distinguished by a 
play of fancy and virility of thought quite unusual and 
noteworthy. Some of these he himself destroyed; the 
remainder, when subsequently collected, only fill seven 
pages in the two volumes of Literary Remains compiled 
and edited by his brothers-in-law. An additional sonnet 
was afterwards found and inserted in Mr. John H. 
Ingram’s book, from which it is here transcribed : 


Made indistinguishable ’mid the boughs, 

With sadden’d weary ever-restless eyes 

The weird Chameleon of the past world lies, 
Like some old wretched man whom God allows 
To linger on: still joyless life endows 

His wasted frame, and memory never dies 

Within him, and his only sympathies 
Withered with his last comrade’s last carouse. 
Methinks great Dante knew thee not of old 

Else some fierce glutton all insatiate 

Compelled within some cage for food to wait 
He must have made thee, and his verse have told 

How thou in vain thy ravening tried’st to sate 
On fly-like souls of triflers overbold. 


In a different vein is the following love-song that might 
easily be mistaken for the work of an accomplished 
Restoration poet : 


Alas! who knows or cares, my love, 
If our love live or die, 

If those thy frailty, sweet, should’st prove, 
Or my soul thine deny? 

Yet, merging sorrow in delight, 

Love’s dream disputes our devious night. 





None know, sweet love, nor care a thought 
For our heart’s vague desire, 

Nor if our longing come to nought, 
Or burn in aimless fire ; 

Let them alone, we'll waste no sighs ; 

Cling closer, love, and close thine eyes. 
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From what spring of inspiration did the lad of fourteen 
drink to enable him to express so well the isolation of 
soul: the haunting sadness and longing of unsatisfied 
love: or to compose a quatrain like this? 






Love is a desultory fire, 
Blown by a wind made musical with sighs ; 

A void and wonderfully vague desire 

Which comes and flies. 





The nearest approach to this is a verse of “ A Rondel of 
Love,” written by Alexander Scott in the reign of 
Henry VIII., beginning : 

Love is a fervent fire 

Kindlit without desire. 


That Oliver ever saw the poem is doubtful, and we may 
dismiss the apparent plagiarism as one of the coincidences 
frequently found in the annals of literature. Two gipsy 
songs and a children’s song in the Devonshire dialect are 
included in the little collection, and all show that he 
possessed the true lyrical gifts of charm and spontaneity. 
He also planned a long poem named “ To all Eternity,” 
which he left a mere fragment, and then forsook the muse 
in the same way that he abandoned painting—greatly to 
his father’s wrath—by leaving a drawing of the Lynn 





valley unfinished. Abrupt as the decision now seems, the 
vacillation in purpose was owing not so much to caprice 


as to a desire to find a more fitting medium of expression. 


ete 


Obviously much former interesting work had _ been 
experimental: the young soul had been trying its wings 
preparatory to a long and stronger flight: and the restless 
spirit, uncurbed and untrammelled, now sought a new 
region to explore and another domain of art to conquer. 
With this end in view, Oliver decided, sometime in his 
fifteenth year, that the way to fame and fortune for him 
should be marked with a series of imaginative prose 


romances written by himself: giving the reason that as so 
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many of his friends and contemporaries were poets of no 
small renown, one more added to the list would be 
superfluous. Accordingly, without revealing his intention, 
he projected and began a story of the Austral seas under 
the title of “The Black Swan”: working at it with 
unremitting energy in a room without a fire during the 
winter months of 1871-2. When the first few chapters 
were written they were shown to his father; and in 
connection with that incident I may perhaps be pardoned 
for recalling a memorable autumn evening spent at Mr. 
Brown's house in Victoria Park, Manchester, in company 
with Mrs. Brown and Miss Mathilde Blind. 

I had walked with Brown from the Town Hall, where 
he was painting the well-known frescoes, and after dinner 
we adjourned to the studio for coffee and a smoke. The 
evening twilight had deepened into night-darkness, and 
in the absence of gaslight or lamplight the room was 
faintly lit by the flickering fire. In the evening conversa- 
tion, | remember, the ladies and I spoke little, but the 
host was in a genially reminiscent vein, ranging over 
many experiences in his own chequered career: and what 
a charming raconteur Madox Brown could be those who 
ever had the pleasure of his friendship can testify. Then, 
somehow, the talk drifted round to Oliver, and the mellow 
voice grew softer as he described how his first astonishment 
on reading the MS. gave way to a feeling of thankful 
pride in this evidence of his son’s genius, and how, from 
that moment thenceforward he determined, so far as he 
was concerned, that Nolly should have full liberty of 
action. In the treasure-house of memory the picture of 
the dusky room with its shadowy figures is like a 
tembrandt etching, and sometimes I draw the curtain 
aside to gaze upon it again through the lengthening vista 
of years, but never without a feeling of sadness, because 
three of the four friends who met together on that 
enchanted October night have long ago passed into the 
Silent Land. 








OLIVER MADOX BROWN 


With his father’s encouraging approval as an incentive, 
Oliver wrought at his absorbing task with renewed hope, 
and when the last chapter of “The Black Swan” was 
finished, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, as a 
work of fantasy, he had produced one of the masterpieces 
of the nineteenth century. 

Unequalled in sheer fascination by any living English 
author, to match this tale of terror we must go to “ The 
Ebb Tide,” “ The Toilers of the Sea,” or “ The Story that 
never was Told.” A weird intensity of horror spreads 
like a pall over the shifting scenes where the hapless 
creatures of the imagination—two women and one man— 
the rest are shadows—tangled in the coils of passion like 
Laocoén in the Python’s folds, and doubly tossed by 
the ocean, and the stormier tides of love, jealousy and 
hate, play out their lives with the inevitableness of a 
Greek tragedy. Summarised, the story, as originally 
written, is this: 

Gabriel Denver, an emigrant of five-and-twenty, living 
in Tasmania in 1824 with his wife, Dorothy, whom he had 
married for convenience owing to money losses, receives 
notice of a legacy that decides him to sail for England at 
once. A returning emigrant ship, the Black Swan, is due 
at the nearest port next day, and on her arrival he hastens 
to secure a passage for his wife and himself. While 
inspecting the cabins he hears a beautiful voice singing, 
and to discover where the sound comes from he enters his 
boat and leisurely rows round the ship. Suddenly he sees 
a young girl, nearly grown to womanhood : 


leaning with her bare arms on the sill of a cabin casement, 
looking across the cool green sea to where it deepened into 
blue at the confines. She had a face sad in expression yet so 
beautiful that Denver could hardly believe in what he saw. 
Her eyes were all luminous and pale with reflected lights 
from the translucent water, and the warm fragrant wind was 
blowing her golden brown hair in clustering ringlets across 
her shoulders and neck, and where the sunlight caught on it, 
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its tangles glowed and sparkled as with red fire. She was 
combing out its vine-like tendrils, and singing still though 
almost under her breath. 


The girl was Laura Conway, the only other passenger in 
the ship, and before they had spoken a word Gabriel falls 
passionately in love with the woman so strangely thrown 
in his way. Next day the ship starts on her voyage. 
Constantly meeting and passing hours in each other’s 
company, Laura learns, and finally reciprocates to the 
full, Denver’s uncontrolled devotion. But side by side 
with the new-found ecstasy in Denver's heart there is a 
growing feeling of repulsion against his wife, ostensibly 
because of Dorothy’s cold treatment of Laura in her 
loneliness. For a little while the lovers preserve their 
bitter-sweet secret, but Dorothy’s suspicions have been 
aroused; and once she hears her husband muttering in his 
sleep: ‘Laura, I love you.” She insists on having a 
separate cabin, and from that time watches his companion 
and him both night and day. Four weeks elapse before 
Denver declares himself. This occurs in the silence of a 
lovely evening when he and Laura are alone, gazing over 
the sea: 


For a time both stood without speech, so close together that 
as her arm lay on the bulwark his touched and pressed 
against it. They stood there and still neither moved nor 
spoke, when Laura felt the arm tremble against hers, and 
suddenly with a wild unrestrainable movement he seized her 
hand and held it, covering the slender fingers with kisses ove 
and over again .. . the next instant he drew her towards 
him, while all the restrained longing that over-filled his heart 
was poured forth in one impetuous passionate burst of 
eloquence. He held her unresistingly in his arms, and the 
inconceivable ecstasy of that moment was like the culmination 
and climax of an opium eater’s dream. 


Dorothy, hidden in shadow of a boat, is eye-witness to the 
scene, and resolves to trap her husband. A few nights 
later she waits on deck, where the lovers usually meet, 
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and Denver, coming behind, embraces her under the 
impression that she is Laura. The injured wife, mad 
with jealousy, turns on him with execrations, and, after 
a stormy interview, leaves him with the threat that he 
shall learn what a woman’s love turned to hatred means. 
The threat is carried out. With a maniac’s subtlety the 
frenzied woman seizes the opportunity of a murky 
night to set fire to the inflammable cargo in a remote part 
of the hold. Startled from his sleep by a scurry of rats, 
Denver is the first to see smoke pouring from the hatch- 
ways and hear the crackling of burning wood that rouses 
the sleeping ship. The efforts to save the vessel are 
unavailing, and in the confusion and consternation only 
one boat is lowered. In this Gabriel places Dorothy and 
Laura. A sudden explosion amidship separates him from 
the crew, who have no boats on the fore-deck. He jumps 
over the rail, and in a few minutes he and the two dazed 
women are adrift, without food, water or oars. As the 
distance between boat and ship widens a ghastly sight 
presents itself; the roaring flames are licking the shrouds 
and leaping with fiery tongues at the shrieking crew 
creeping along the bowsprit in a vain endeavour to escape. 
Scorched and shrivelled, the sailors drop one by one, till 
the last of the nineteen is gone. In one grand conflagration 
the fire blazes like a funeral pyre, and as the flames reach 
the water the Black Swan disappears in swirls of smoke 
and hissing steam. 

So these three isolated souls are left to float on the lonely 
immensity of the Indian Ocean: one in a hell of un- 
quenchable hate, two in a purgatory of hopeless love. As 
their sufferings from hunger and thirst increase Gabriel 
at intervals opens a vein and soaks a rag in the blood for 
Laura to suck. His wife refuses any help whatever. Four 
days and nights the agony endures, and all are in a dying 
state. Then Dorothy drinks the sea-water and dies, 
cursing her rival. 

At this moment the Albatross, a sister ship, bears down 
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on the drifting boat, and Gabriel and Laura are rescued. 
The strong man quickly recovers, but the fragile girl les 
in a delirium of weakness. When she regains consciousness 
Gabriel tells her they are free to love each other without 
shame, for Dorothy is dead. Then: 
As the dying wick of a lamp flickers up into sudden light, 
so a slight momentary strength returned to her limbs, and 
she managed to rise and hang round his neck, just as his face 
was receding from hers. Her eyes must have grown very 
dim, for it was a mere glimmering blank before them. The 
rich curls of his black hair were grown very long during the 
voyage, and they fell twining and clustering among her 
golden ones, for awhile, during which she said with voice that 
faltered for breath: “I always loved you without mockery, 
but it’s too late now, love. It’s useless to you or me, Denver 
I’m dying too.” 


All day he remains in the cabin with the dead girl 
stupetied with grief. But at midnight a group of sailors 
on deck see a black silhouette—a man holding a dead 
woman—against the bright moonlight. A moment the 
figure hesitates: the next instant it has disappeared; and 
that is the last seen of the survivors of the Black Swan. 

Other considerations apart, the story is absorbingly 
interesting for its skill in word-painting: its psycho- 
logical insight and imaginative power, and the art that 
exercises a spell like a verse of ‘“‘ The Ancient Mariner.” 

When, however, the tale was submitted toSmith, Elder 
and Co., objection was taken to its ethical tone, and, in 
deference to their wish to meet a supposed public taste, 
Oliver, with a sore heart, cut and carved and mangled the 
returned MS.: mutilated some chapters: trimmed others : 
turned the wife Dorothy into a cousin Deborah: sacrificed 
the final catastrophe: and wound up with a wedding in 
Cape Town and a country house in the West of England. 
In this emasculated shape, but embellished with a cover 
design by his father, the book, in Carlylean phrase, 
got itself published. 
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The reviews, like an oil-salad, were mixed: the vinegar 
being supplied by the Athenwum and Saturday Review. 
The former observed that the tale was “coarse, disagreeable 
and hideous! and the latter, not to be outdone, began the 
seething of the kid in this manner: 


Nothing would be easier to treat this book from the purely 
ludicrous point of view. . . . If a man is simply a fool, it 
does very little good to proclaim that fact to the world at 
large. When a man of talent is actually misleading the 
public taste, and when his literary error is complicated by 
the moral defects of arrogance and cynicism, the critic may 
apply the lash unreservedly in the hope of reforming the 
criminal, or at least diminishing his following. We may 
possibly admit, moreover, that there are some kinds of 
stupidity so overweening and obtrusive that almost any 
weapons of assault are justifiable. .. . Mr. Brown in fact, 
like many young men, has thrown the reins on the neck of 
his rhetoric, and in the constant effort to be impressive has 
not only taken leave of common sense, but has overlooked 
some of the most obvious resources of his imaginary situa- 
tions. 





And so on with some slight modifications for a column 
and a half. This piece of fustian was written by 
Leslie Stephen, who, at the time of writing, had 
inside knowledge of the circumstances connected with 
the publication of the volume. The articles deeply 
wounded Oliver’s sensitive nature, and he always believed 
they were responsible for the limited sale of the book. 
As the result of a visit to Lynmouth he began a new 
romance called “ The Dwale Bluth,” a local name for the 
deadly nightshade. When partly written the publishers’ 
reader, Mr. Williams, suggested it should be shown to the 
Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, with a view to serial 
publication. As the Editor was Stephen, Oliver naturally 
demurred to having fresh dealings with the gentleman; iy 
but, anxious to keep Smith, Elder & Co. as his publishers, é 
he at last consented, and the copy was placed in Stephen’s 
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alterations was played; and then, after the revised MS. 
had been retained for several months, it was returned to 
the author without a word of explanation. 

The effect of this treatment was most serious. Oliver 
was living at high pressure: his health was poor: he 
suffered from gout and violent headaches: his nerves were 
unstrung: he became irritated at trifles, and when the 
rejection came his relatives noticed that almost everything 
he wrote was torn up in morbid dissatisfaction. Of five 
stories started about this time not one was completed. 

“The Dwale Bluth” deals with the fortunes of a 
Devonshire family named Serpleton. These Serpletons, 
like the Pyncheons in “ The House of the Seven Gables,” 
inherit an ancestral curse through their connection with 
the Tracys: the original Tracy being one of the assassins 
of Thomas-a-Becket. From him the doom descends, and, 
like a dark thread, the malediction runs through the warp 
and woof of the history, and generation after generation 
the owner of the property duly dies a tragic death. 

The scene is laid in one of the wildest parts of Dartmoor, 
and the descriptions of the solitary mansion, the frowning 
tors, the brawling becks, and lonely stretches of moorland 
would do no discredit to the author of “ Wuthering 
Heights.” 

Coming to modern times, the heir, Sir Jeffrey, at his 
father’s death, suddenly makes an appearance at the 
ancestral home from long wandering abroad, bringing 
with him a young gipsy wife from Spain. Both dislike 
the place, and after a short residence Sir Jeffrey presents 
the house and a sufficient income to his brother Oliver, a 
short-sighted, unworldly bookworm: the incumbent of a 
distant parish. With his wife and baby he departs for 
: the Continent. Five years later, his wife being dead, he 
ga returns with the child: asks his brother, who is also a 
: widower with one girl, to bring her up, and the arrange- 
ment being made, immediately leaves England and 
F vanishes from the story, 


B 
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From this point the interest centres in the heroine, 
little Helen Serpleton, and her adventures in unfamiliar 
surroundings. The child’s life with the uncle, cousin and 
old housekeeper, Margery, is delightfully and sympatheti- 
cally told, with humorous episodes that add piquancy to 
the narrative. In one of their rambles the two children, 
attracted by the blue flowers of the dwale bluth or craze- 
bloom, pluck and carry home some of the tendrils and show 
them to Mr. Serpleton. He explains the deadly properties 
of the plant, and warns the girls that if they eat any of it 
they will fall into a sleep that has no waking. Thereupon 
he throws the snaky thing away. 

Helen develops into a fiery-tempered child; and one day, 
after a scolding from old Margery, going into the garden, 
she sees the poisonous creeper that, as ill weeds will, has 
been growing apace. To gather and eat some of the leaves 
and berries is the work of a moment, and when the 
housekeeper finds her she is delirious. The cause is found 
out by Mr. Serpleton, and with prompt remedies and 
nursing the child recovers. Here the narrative stops. 

When the story is resumed, Helen, now Mrs. Thurlstone 
of Waters-meet, is walking on the cliffs with her blind 
lover, Arthur Haenton. Like the Bloody Footstep to the 
Redclyffes in “Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret,” the sinister 
nightshade again makes an ominous appearance. On this 
occasion a spray is coiled round her head, and when the 
sightless lover caressingly strokes her hair he asks why 
she is so fond of it. She replies that it has always had a 
fascination for her, and relates that once, in a freakish 
spirit, when Thurlstone, whom she did not love, was 
wooing her, she said she would marry him if he could find 
the plant flowering at a time she deemed impossible. He 
succeeded, and she kept her word. But the past is past, 
and she is now free to lavish the whole wealth of her 
affection on the afflicted man by her side. Arrived at the 
cliff’s edge, Haenton asks his sweetheart to describe the 
setting sun. Her response is as follows: 
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It’s just dipping into the clouds of mist, and fringing all 
their distant edges, with fire. The sky above is utterly calm 
and cloudless. It seems dissolving tenderly into all the 
efflorescent hues I have sometimes noticed in a winter sunset, 
when the undefiled snow lies over the plains. The zenith is 
stained a deep purple: beneath that, in the middle sky, fresh 
flushes of clear luminous green and yellow are quivering and 
flickering perpetually, as though by some subtle electricity. 
Just over where the sun has half disappeared, the horizon is 
coruscated with a passionate and intensely radiating aureole 
of fire, too bright for my eyes to rest upon. 


While the lovers are resting night falls on the scene: 


The white mist over the sea threw a vague motionless 
reflection over the under sides of the rocks on the beetling 
cliffs: everything had slowly grown dark and the faint 
clusters of stars were breaking out in the cloudless firmament. 
A silent ineffable immensity seemed to be spread over all the 
devious scenery, half visible as it was now in the sombreness 
of the night. The margins of the mist and sky, and the dark 
protruding edges of the rock appeared all melted into each 
other and blended together: no visible thing seemed to have 
beginning or end, 


Wrapt in each other, they are unaware that Helen’s 
husband, whom all the countryside believed had been 
shipwrecked and drowned, has returned and been a witness 
of all that transpires. Furiously Thurlstone breaks in 
upon their happiness, and drags his wife away home. 
The shock and revulsion are too much for the unhappy 
woman, and in a fit of brain fever she sirangles herself 
with her own hair. Haenton, robbed of the being who 
was his light and life, in the hopelessness of despair at 
length gropes his way, in a state of exhaustion, to the 
place where she is buried. His hand grasps some tendrils 
on which berries are growing. These he ravenously eats, 
in ignorance that they are the fruit of the belladonna, 
and when found he is stretched dead on Helen’s grave. 
Though left in a fragmentary state, “The Dwale Bluth” 
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is in some respects an advance on “Gabriel Denver.” 
There is a greater variety of charaeter drawing and a 
wider vision of life. It has more light and shade, the 
humour is genuine and unforced, and the local colour 
and knowledge of dialect are both surprisingly accurate 
considering the short time the author had for study and 
observation. 

Partially to relieve his feelings, Oliver resumed a tale 
he had been writing at intervals called ‘“ Hebdith’s 
Legacy.” The story begins in Clifford’s Inn, beloved of 
Dickens, and is concerned with the doings of a fraudulent 
solicitor, Mr. Blackoder, who withholds a will made in 
favour of his son by his sister, so that eventually his own 
daughter may benefit. A part of the story passes in 
Rochester, and the curious can compare the descriptions 
of the locality with those in “ Edwin Drood.” The plot 
is too complicated to be here unravelled, but poetic justice 
is served by the victims coming to their own, and thie 
villain ending his days in the asylum. 

Scattered through the novel are many fine thoughts, 
and one brilliant passage, a summary and analysis of a 
picture by David Scott called Man and his Conscience, 
challenges comparison with examples of equal length 
from the prose writings of many more famous authors. 


III. 


Of Oliver’s life in the latter years we get interesting 
glimpses from a few letters to his chum, Philip B. Marston. 
In one of these, alluding to his own eccentric habits, he 
says: “I have, as is usually the case with me, behaved 
very selfishly and impolitely; yet I hope you will overlook 
this in consideration of my sincere repentance. Doubtless 
I shall end on the treadmill or in a madhouse, as my 
father is in the habit of telling me at times.” In another 
letter, returning a Stores ticket which he had borrowed 
from Arthur O’Shaughnessy, he writes: ‘I swore solemnly 
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to my identity with your sister’s husband. They seemed 
to think I’d got rather untidy since I was there last, or 
had changed in some way.” A further epistle contains 
this plain advice to his friend: “There is no good in 
dealing honestly with publishers—you must oppose fraud 
to fraud, swindling to swindling, villainy to villainy, if 
you mean to get anything out of them.” But the poor 
lad, who was the soul of honour, was still sore with the 
treatment meted out to himself: and out of the fulness 
of the heart the mouth spoke. 

Disheartened and depressed, the versatile restless brain 
was nevertheless continually planning new tales and 
stories widely diversified in motive and plot. ‘“ The Yeth 
Hounds,” founded on an old Devonshire legend; “ Dismal 
Jemmy,” a tale of a poor artist who is snubbed by two 
fellow-students, and lives long enough to become a 
member of the Academy Committee that hangs their 
pictures near the ceiling; and a romantic story of Irish 
life to which no name was given, all belong to this period. 
These, with a fragment ominously called “The Last 
Story,” dictated to his mother on what proved to be his 
death-bed, and intended to depict certain phases of 
London life, all show the strides he was making as a 
novelist. But, unsuspected by his family and friends, 
the stream of life, like Niagara before the final fall, was 
gliding swiftly and surely to its close. He became weak 
and languid, and, deriving no benefit from a change of 
air at Margate, he returned home to Fitzroy Square in a 
state of debility from which he never recovered. 

One incident, full of pathos, and indicative of Oliver’s 
chivalrous nobility of nature, relates to the early days of 
his illness. He was reading in the current number of 
Cornhill “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” the novel that 
had been accepted in preference to his own. Laying the 
magazine aside, he remarked: “ No wonder they did not 
want my writing.” 

As the weeks passed he gradually grew feebler, the 
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disease, an insidious form of pyemia, causing him much 
pain. He became delirious, “thick-coming fancies” filled 
his brain, and he babbled,—night and day—not o’ green 
fields, but of wonderful tales and romances yet to be 
written—not by any earthly pen; and on the dth 
November, 1874, before he had completed his nineteenth 
year, his life and suffering came to an end together. 

Thirty-five years have gone since he died—years of 
revolutionary change in which reputations that once 
flamed in the wind of popularity have died down like 
forest fires; and the conviction remains that not before or 
since has more accomplished work been done by one so 
young. Even his youth need not be urged as a plea 
against an impartial judgment. tis writings are secure 
on their own merits, outstanding like the Pyramids. 
When we consider his environment it is astonishing how 
little he was swayed by extraneous influences. At his 
birth The Ger, the silvery-voiced organ of the pre- 
Raphaelites, to which his father contributed in pen and 
pencil, was five years old. At his most impressionable 
age he knew personally and daily came in contact with 
the leaders of the pre-Raphaelite movement: a movement 
that disturbed many mid-Victorian ideas both in arts and 
crafts. During his lifetime the masters of nineteenth 
century literature were in the heyday of their fame, yet 
from no page or canvas of his can the inference be fairly 
drawn that he was either an echo or an imitator. He 
thought his own thoughts, followed his own fancies, lived 
in a world of his own creating. 
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True, his themes are not generally attractive: he has 
a tenderness for unpleasant people: his love-making is 
mostly a tragedy of three; and he frequently repeats 
favourite picturesque phrases. But these defects are 
entirely overshadowed by his merits as an original thinker 
and stylist. He has the gift—the priceless gift—of 
imagination. He has the real wizardry of language, 
without which the most perfect style is merely a barren 
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waste of words bearing neither flowers nor fruit. He has 
the magic power possessed only by rare spirits in all ages: 
the power that crowns the commonplace with a halo of 
romance and bathes the prosaic things of earth in a 
olden mist of poetry. 

When time that tests all things has winnowed the 
poets, painters and novelists whose names in modern times 
are worthy to survive, it is reasonable to think that among 
the fortunate few will be found the name of Oliver 
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Madox Brown. 











A Deliverance. 


As one who wandering through a darksome cave 
Where no light enters, wins his devious way 
From darkness unto glimpses of the day ;— 
By charnel damps and odours of the grave, 
By dreadful gulfs where unseen waters fall, 
By riven crags that wound his weary feet, 
And ghostly echoes to each other call, 
And hears the lapping of a stealthy wave 
On shores invisible; 
Nor can he tell 
What strange new terrors he may meet, 
Nor when the lingering agony will have passed,— 
Reaches the yawning mouth at last, 
And, wondering, wistful, peering through 
Beholds a sky more heavenly blue, 
A sunlit earth of tenderer green, 
Than ever yet the accustomed eyes had seen. 


II. 
So T break from the dolorous house of pain, 
And shadow of disaster, and again, 
To-day, Life like a many-coloured masque 
Dances before me and I bask 
In floods of summer-sun, and feel 
Forgotten airs around me steal— 
The sharp, salt, breath of flowing seas, 
And dreamy fragrance of the heather bloom, 
And hear forgotten sounds—the hollow boom 
Of great besieging waves, and hum of bees, 
And laughing speech of men—all these 
With youth’s delirium thrill the brain, 
The ancient fires enkindled upward burn, 
And once again, 
Before the dusk, the purple lights of joy return. 
GrorGE MILNER. 














Concerning Table-Talk and 
some Table-Talkers. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


HE subject of Table-Talk is a wide one, and calls for 

limitations; in its far-reaching application it is 

illimitable. Tongues have been in the world from the 

h beginning, and tables, in their origin, are of considerable 
antiquity. Lamb says, “Jokes came in with candles”; 

however that may have been table-talk must, of necessity, 

have come in with tables. Talk has gone on endlessly 

since the first powers of utterance, tables or no tables, but 

when these were introduced new conditions arose. Your 

table, though an article of furniture merely, has played 

an important part in the history of mankind; from its 

dead wood have sprung vitalising influences with which it 
is peculiarly associated. In bringing them together it 
has, in subtle and mysterious ways, affected its users; the 
knights of King Arthur’s Round-table, for instance, would 
doubtless be conscious of this. In directions, moral and 
intellectual, which it would be interesting to trace, it has 
helped to the solution of vexed problems of the social and 
political kinds; to the right adjustment of things, the 
reconcilement of differences, to the holding of conferences, 
the meetings of friends in council, and various other 
beneficent human agencies, and, beyond these, it has been 
made a chosen medium of communication with the 
spiritual world. Wordsworth, however, had not this in 





f mind when he said, “There is a spirit in the wood.” 
; Primarily, one supposes, your table was invented for the 
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convenience of serving food, and it is with this social 
service, in the outcome of it, that we have more intimately 
to do. The eating of food in company tends to conversa- 
tion; there is a close relationship between the two. The 
satisfying of the needs of the body brings with it subtle 
influences upon the mind of a stimulating kind; the 
gentler emotions also are stirred, and a feeling of good 
fellowship set up, which finds its readiest expression in the 
interchange of thought. Hence has come what we call 
table-talk, possibly very primitive and elemental in its 
early forms, but which has gone on progressively with the 
enlargement of the human understanding. 

The term table-talk, as applied to the present purpose, 
has, of course, a literary reference; in its essential features 
it has to do with authors and their informal utterances, 
and, as talk of the table, it is differentiated from those 
larger and more continuous elucidations of thought which 
they have set down in their books. It pre-supposes fitting 
conditions of social intercourse, tables of the breakfast, 
dinner, tea, or supper kinds; it is associated with taverns, 
clubs, coffee-houses, and the entertainments provided by 
hospitable hosts. These mind-conferences from which 
literary table-talk has been evolved, have not only 
contributed to the gaiety of life, but largely to the happiest 
expression of it on the intellectual side; for men of similar 
and sympathetic tastes they have ever possessed an 
attractive and peculiar charm. In his study your author 
is withdrawn from his fellows, and lives in a region of 
abstractions, but at the festive board he becomes a new 
creature, humanity touches him at all points, and life 
becomes a real thing. The world of ideas is still within 
him, but in the companionship of his fellows he is restored 
to that natural world without which his ideas go for 
nothing. From being a solitary thinker he is transformed 
into a talker, and is free to express himself according to 
the varying moods of his mind undisturbed by any 
consideration of the critical reviewer outside. Mentally 
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he sits, as it were, in an easy chair, unfettered by restric- 
tions. Table-talk, in the true sense, is that which is born 
of the occasion; it consists of ideas thrown from the mind 
spontaneously, flashes of illuminative wit, it may be, 
together with jests, epigrams, aphorisms, anecdotes, 
criticisms, puns, and, on the more serious side, deliver- 
ances of thought, which, though unpremeditated in their 
nativity, are drawn from previous deep sources of 
meditation. In table-talk of this kind discursiveness is a 
disturbing factor; in place of it one looks rather for 
brevity, and a penetrative conciseness; in this regard it 
bears the same relation to more extended discourse, that, 
in poetry, the sonnet does to the epic. 

[ have spoken of the charm which belongs to these inter- 
communications of choice and congenial spirits. Tennyson 
expresses it exactly when, in “In Memoriam,” grieving 
over his dead friend, and speculating upon what might 
have been, he says: 


I see myself an honoured guest, 
Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk, 

Or deep dispute, and graceful jest. 


Those who are brethren of the Manchester Literary 
Club have come under its influence; it is the 
attractive or magnetic force which brings them together, 
and to it, as an institution, the Club owes its existence. 
It was founded by a company of good fellows 
gathered together for literary conversation around a 
tavern-table, and the talk, there begun, has been going 
on ever since at various tavern tables, and amid many 
changes among the guests. In the table-talk thus 
generated there has been several leaders, but none so 
renowned or prolific as the present one, who has recently 
been giving choice specimens of those mental detach- 
ments we are just now considering, the offspring of his 
own talk at other tables. This tavern association has its 
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own retrospective charm; the poets have given expression 
to it: 

Souls of poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have you known, 

Happy field, or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? 



































So sang Keats, but of the actual doings there Beaumont, in 
his letter to Ben Jonson, is the better witness. Says he: 


What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid? Heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit into a jest? 


Tennyson felt it too, and in that “ Lyrical Monologue,” 
set down at the “ Cock,” taking farewell of the pleasant 
hour he had spent there, and which was to slip away, as 
others had done, into the irrecoverable past, he says: 


Go, therefore thou! thy betters went 
Long since, and came no more; 

With peals of genial clamour sent 
From many a tavern-door, 

With twisted quirks and happy hits, 
From misty men of letters ; 

The tavern hours of mighty wits— 
Thine elders and thy betters. 


Hours, when the poet’s words and looks 
Had yet their native glow; 

Nor yet the fear of little books 
Had made him talk for show; 

But, all his vast heart sherris-warm’d, 
He flash’d his random speeches, 

Ere days, that deal in ana, swarm’d 
His literary leeches. 


But this is a digression. Let me then go on to say that in 
using the word talk I am taking it as including conversa- 
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tion, though a distinction has been drawn between the 
two. Boswell tells of Johnson that “though his usual 
phrase for conversation was talk, yet he made a distinc- 
tion, for when he once told me that he dined the day 
before at a friend’s house, with a very pretty company, 
and I asked him if there was good conversation, he 
answered: ‘No, sir; we had talk enough, but no 
conversation; there was nothing discussed.” That such a 
difference should exist one may readily recognise; 
conversation implies talk, but talk is not necessarily 
conversation. For what goes to make conversation we 
must again have recourse to Johnson. The occasion is 
one where Boswell meets him at Mrs. Thrale’s dinner- 
table: “ Talking of conversation, he said, ‘There must, 
in the first place, be knowledge, there must be materials; 
in the second place, there must be a command of words; 
in the third place, there must be imagination, to place 
things in such views as they are commonly seen in; and, 
in the fourth place, there must be presence of mind, and 
a resolution that it is not to be overcome by failures; the 
last is an essential requisite; for want of it many people 
do not excel in conversation. Now I want it; I throw 
up the game upon losing a trick.’”’ Then Boswell goes on 
to say: “I wondered to hear him talk thus of himself 
and said, ‘I don’t know, sir, how that may be; but I am 
sure you beat other people’s cards out of their hands.’ 

To this may be added Hazlitt’s opinion; he says: “ The 
soul of conversation is sympathy—authors should converse 
chiefly with authors and their talk should be of books; 
‘when Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war.’ 
There is nothing so pedantic as pretending to be pedantic. 
No man can get above his pursuit in life; it is getting 
above himself, which is impossible. There is a free- 
masonry in all things. You can only speak to be 
understood, but this you cannot be unless by those who 
are in the secret.” In his paradoxical way, Hazlitt, 
after showing how a writer of books is often unfitted, by 
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his occupation, for becoming a conversationalist, goes on 
to tell us that “‘the conversation of authors is not so 
good as it might be imagined, but such as it is (and with 
rare exceptions) it is better than any other, the proof of 
which is that when you are used to it you cannot put up 
with any other.” 

It is of the nature of table-talk that it looks for no form 
of perpetuation. The best that has come to us is from 
men who, in the utterance of it, never supposed it would 
be given to the world. For its preservation we are 
indebted, in every case, to some devoted and appreciative 
listener. In this way we have become possessed of books of 
which the authors themselves knew nothing: posthumous 
productions, which are among the most prized in our 
literature. A few of these are lying on the table before 
me, and the first I turn to contains the table-talk of John 
Selden. One of the most interesting features of records 
of this kind is that they are not only reflections of the 
minds from which they emanated, but of the conditions 
which gave them existence. Each one has its own 
environment of time and circumstance. In Selden’s case 
we are carried back to the days of “ The Mermaid” and 
and the wits and poets who frequented it. Selden, I take 
it, did not set up to be either a wit or poet, but he appears 
to have had his place in that glorious company, and of 
him Ben Jonson wrote in laudatory verse, claiming him as 
his honoured friend. That he was a man of vast know- 
ledge, a scholar in the truest sense, and an author of 
many books, is well known, but, to some of us, in the 
literary aspect of his mind, it is from his table-talk that 
we gain our more familiar acquaintance. For this we are 
indebted to his faithful amanuensis, the Rev. Richard 
Milward, who tells us that it was his privilege, during 
twenty years, to listen to his table discourses, and, to use 
his own words, “ fearing that all these excellent things 
that usually fell from him might be lost, some of them, 
from time to time, I faithfully committed to writing. 
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But Milward’s record remained in manuscript during his 
lifetime, and was not published until nine years after his 
death. 

Addison says: “I have observed that a reader seldom 
peruses a book with pleasure till he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
disposition, married or a bachelor, with other particulars 
of a like nature that conduce very much to the right 
understanding of an author.” Selden’s portrait, prefixed 
to his “ Table Talk,” helps us to an outward impression 
of the man, and in it we are shown, between rippling 
lengths of flowing hair that reach to the shoulders, a 
grave intellectual face, somewhat pinched and with eyes 
looking out from it of a deep and almost melancholy 
contemplativeness. In a verbal way we learn that “ he 
kept a plentiful table, and was never without the society 
of learned guests.” ‘Though himself temperate in eating 
and drinking, he was accustomed to say, jocularly: “TI 
shall keep myself warm and moist as long as I live, for I 
shall be cold and dry when I am dead.” Whitelocke, his 
intimate friend, says: “His mind was as great as his 
learning; he was as hospitable and generous as any man, 
and as good company to those whom he liked.” But from 
another source it appears that he could on occasion be 
austere of speech and countenance. This, however, is to 
be set down to moods of mind induced by the troubles 
of his time. That he was much liked there is evidence, 
not only from Ben Jonson, but in some lines addressed to 
him, in the preface of a book, by one of his friends: 


Go little book and kindly say 

Peace and content of night and day 
Unto my noble Selden,—Greet 

His gentle hands, his knees, his feet, 
In such fair manner, as not he 
Deem any feignedness in me. 

Say that thy master oft doth bless 
For his kind love God’s holiness. 
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As already intimated, he lived in times of political storm 
and stress, in which he took his place courageously, 
suffering for his opinions, and meeting with varied 
changes of fortune, so that at one time we find him a 
prisoner in the Tower, and at another the keeper of its 
records. But he loved learning more than political strife, 
and to such an extent that his friend Archbishop Usher, in 


preaching his funeral sermon, said that “ he looked upon 
the deceased as so great a scholar that himself was not 
worthy to carry his books before him”; and on the same 
occasion the Master of the Temple, Richard Johnson, 
declared that “if learning could have kept a man alive 
this, our brother, had not died.” 

In the few sentences with which the good Milward 
prefaces his compilation he indicates, for the reader, the 
right attitude in considering table-talk. “In reading,” 
he says, “be pleased to distinguish times, and in your 
fancy carry along with you the when and why many of 
these things were spoken. This will give them the more 
life and the sweeter relish.” In view of the conditions 
of compilation, here and elsewhere, we must not suppose 
that there is always verbal accuracy, and must be content 
to get the essence as literally rendered as circumstances 
permitted. To show that Selden’s talk contains internal 
evidence of his authorship Milward, appealing to those 
who knew him, says: “ You will quickly perceive them to 
be his by the familiar illustrations wherewith they are set 
off, and in which way you know he was so happy, that 
with a marvellous delight to those who heard him, he 
would presently convey the highest points of religion and 


the most important offices of state to an ordinary appre- 
hension.” These points of religion and offices of state 
form the subject matter of very much of the table-talk, 
but though arising out of, and specially pertinent to the 
controversies of the time, they contain aspects of truth of 
a lasting endurance. They disclose to us a mind working 
liberally and with a broad catholicity, towards a right 
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perception of what is in hand, and bringing to the 
exercise a finely-balanced judgment, a keenly discriminat- 
ing logic, and a wholesome common sense. ‘These 
abstruse themes, as Selden handled them, have appealed 
strongly to some of the greatest thinkers who succeeded 
him, so that we find Coleridge saying of the “Table-Talk,” 
“There is more weighty bullion sense in the book than I 
ever found in the same number of pages of any uninspired 
writer ’’; and to the article on “ Parliament ” he appended 
this note: “ Excellent! © to have been with Selden over 
his glass of wine, making every accident an outlet and 
vehicle of wisdom.” One other testimony may be added; 
his friend Lord Clarendon said of him: “ In his conversa- 
tion he was the most clear discourser and had the best 
faculty of making hard things easy, and of presenting 
them to the understanding, of any man that hath been 
known.” 

Thanks to Milward, we are enabled, in imagination, to 
sit at table with Selden, and listen to his 


” 


“ee 


after-dinner 
talk, across the walnuts and the wine. There is no 
harshness of speech here, and in his countenance no 
austerity. About him there is always a sweet reasonable- 
ness, and it is with a smile that he imparts to you his 
words of wisdom. You are a guest at his hospitable 
board, and the conversation turns upon the pleasures of 
the table, and upon pleasures generally, and he says to 
you, in his kindly way: “ Whilst you are upon earth enjoy 
the good things that are here (to that end were they 
given), and be not melancholy and wish yourself in 
heaven. If a king should give you the keeping of a 
castle, with all things belonging to it—orchards, gardens, 
ete., and bid you use them; withal promise you that after 
twenty years to remove you to the court, and to make you 
a Privy Counsellor; if you should neglect your castle, and 
refuse to eat those fruits, and sit down and whine, and 
wish you were a Privy Counsellor, do you think that the 
king would be pleased with you?” From this the talk 
C 
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might naturally turn upon “ Self-denial,” and he says: 
“°Tis much the doctrine of the times that men should not 
please themselves, but deny themselves everything they 
take delight in, not to look on beauty, wear no good 
clothes, eat no good meat, etc., which seems the greatest 
accusation that can be upon the Maker of all good 
things. If they be not used why did God make them? 
The truth is they that preach against them cannot make 
use of them theirselves, and, then again, they get esteem 
by seeming to condemn them. But mark it while you 
live, if they do not please themselves as much as they 
can, and we live more by example than precept.” There 
is a delightful vein of humour in his art of putting things, 
and the sense of this governs one in making selections. 
The subject of ‘ Contracts” is not a promising one, but 
out of it comes this: “Lady Kent articled with Sir 
Edward Herbert that he should come to her when she sent 
for him, and stay with her no longer than she would have 
him, to which he set his hand; then he articled with her 
that he should go away when he pleased, and stay away as 
long as he pleased, to which she set her hand. This is the 
epitome of all the contracts in the world, betwixt man 
and man, betwixt prince and subject; they keep them 
as long as they like them, and no longer.” Of “ Evi 
speaking,” he says: “ A gallant man is above ill words, 
an example we have in the old Lord of Salisbury, who 
was a great wise man. Stone had called some lord about 
court fool; the lord complains, and has Stone whipt; 
Stone cries, ‘I might have called my Lord of Salisbury 
fool often enough before he would have had me whipt.’” 
Of “ Humility ” he says: “ It is a virtue all preach, none 
practice, yet everybody is content to hear. The master 
thinks it good doctrine for the servant, the laity for the 
clergy, and the clergy for the laity.” As a detached 
thought on “ Marriage” comes this: “ Marriage is a 
desperate thing; the frogs in A‘sop were extreme wise; 
they had a great mind to some water, but they would 
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not leap into the well, because they could not get out 
again.” “Old friends,” he tells us, “are best. King 
James used to call for his old shoes, they were easiest 
for his feet.” His pronouncement upon “ Language ”’ is 
quaintly expressed: “If you look upon the language 
spoken in the Saxon times and the language spoken now, 
you will find the difference to be just as if a man had a 
cloak that he wore plain in Queen Elizabeth’s days, and 
since, here has put in a piece of red, and there a piece of 
blue, and here a piece of green, and there a piece of 
orange-tawny. We borrow words from the French, 
Italian, Latin, as every pedantic man pleases. We have 
more words than notions, half a dozen words for the same 
thing. ... Words must be fitted to a man’s mouth. 
‘Twas well said of the fellow that was to make a speech 
for my Lord Mayor, he desired to take the measure 
of his lordship’s mouth.” Anent this ‘“ Measure of 
things,” with other applications, he says: ““ We measure 
the excellency of other men by some excellency we 
conceive to be in ourselves. Nash, a poet (poor enough as 
poets us’d to be), seeing an alderman with his gold chain, 
upon his great horse, by way of scorn, said to one of his 
companions, ‘ Do you see yon fellow, how goodly, how big 
he looks? Why that fellow cannot make blank verse.’ ”’ 
One would fain sit longer picking out these apician 
morsels from Selden’s talk, but other entertainments wait, 
and one must reluctantly rise from his table. 

It is a far cry from John Selden to Samuel Johnson; 
more than a hundred and fifty years have elapsed between 
the death of the one and the birth of the other, and in 
the meanwhile a great deal of talk had been going on in 
taverns, clubs, and coffee-houses, and at tea-tables— 
notably in Queen Anne’s time, with Addison and Steele 
furnishing conversation for the tables, in the 7atler and 
Spectator, but there are local touches of association that 
bring the two great table-talkers together. Selden for a 
time had his abode in the Inner Temple, and for a season 
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Johnson occupied chambers in Inner Temple Lane. The 
atmosphere of the place seems to lie about them, with its 
literary fragrance, sweeter to some of us than that of the 
law, though Charles Lamb, by virtue of his “Old Benchers 
of the Inner Temple,” and his own residence there, has 
given us a relish for both. With two famous taverns 
also are their memories linked—the “ Mermaid” and the 
“ Mitre.” The signboard of the ‘“‘ Mermaid” has long 
since disappeared—transferred, as Keats would have us 
believe, to the Zodaic, but that of the “ Mitre” is still 
to be seen in Fleet Street. In a remote way only is 
Selden’s talk associated with a tavern, but the tavern 
flavour pervades the talk of Johnson. To be seated in a 
tavern chair was for him one of the happiest conditions 
of life, and to deliver literary judgments therefrom a 
supreme delight. To quote one of his biographers, Sir 
John Hawkins: “ He said that a tavern chair was the 
throne of felicity. ‘As soon,’ said he, ‘as I enter the 
door of a tavern I experience an oblivion from care and a 
freedom from solicitude. When I am seated I find the 
master courteous, and the servants obsequious to my call; 
anxious to know and ready to supply my wants; wine 
then exhilarates my spirits and prompts me to free con- 
versation, and an interchange of discourse with those I 
most love. I dogmatise, and am contradicted, and in 
these conflicts of opinion and sentiment I find delight.’ ” 
That, in all circumstances, tavern or other, he was one of 
the greatest talkers of his own or any time, it seems 
unnecessary to say. Burke said he thought Johnson 
greater in talking than in writing, and greater in Boswell 
than in real life. This is a great tribute to Boswell, 
whether we agree with the latter part of the opinion or 
not. Johnson’s table-deliverances, interwoven, as they 
are, with the other materials of Boswell’s wonderful 
biography are as threads of gold running through it; they 
are of its finest stuff, and, stripped of that fair embroidery, 
how great would be the loss. ‘And for this we are 
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indebted, shall we say to a literary Lazarus, hungry and 
eager to pick up the crumbs that fall from a rich man’s 
table, or to a heaven-sent and sympathetic chronicler? 
Anyhow in going over the narrative you recognize how 
marked is the change when Boswell comes upon the scene. 
The volume lying before me contains upwards of five 
hundred pages, and not a hundred have been passed over 
before he puts in a personal appearance, and the re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to the last twenty years of 
Johnson’s long life. It was an opportune period; at this 
time Johnson was in his fiftieth year, and had done much 
of his work as an author. The “ Dictionary,” “The 
Rambler,” and “ Rasselas,” together with his poetry, were 


things of the past. He had got his pension, and felt 


himself pecuniarily at ease, an acceptable condition for a 
man who avowedly wrote only to obtain the means of 
subsistence. He was by nature indolent, and there was 
no inducement to work, but to talk he was always disposed, 
and henceforth this he would indulge in to his heart’s 
content. When expostulated with by Boswell and 
Goldsmith as to this change in his disposition, this 
tendency to talk rather than work, he defends himself 
on the ground that he is not obliged to do any more 
work. “No man,” says he, “is obliged to do as much 
work as he can do. A man is to have a part of his life to 
himself. If a soldier has fought in a good many 
campaigns, he is not to be blamed if he retires to ease 
and tranquility. A physician who has practised long in a 
great city may be excused if he retires to a small town and 
takes less practice. Now, sir, the good I can do by my 
conversation has the same proportion to the good I can do 
by my writings, that the practice of a physician retired to 
a small town, does to his practice in a great city.” 
“ But,” says Boswell, “ I wonder, sir, you have not more 
pleasure in writing than in not writing,” to which comes 
the quick retort, “Sir, you may wonder.” 

That was a momentous and potential event, the coming 
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together of these two for the first time, dramatic, in a 
sense, and with the elements of comedy in it. The scene 
is laid in the parlour behind the shop of Tom Davies, 
actor and bookseller. It is a place where Bozzy has often 
been before in the hope of meeting Johnson. On this 
oceasion he has been drinking tea with Davies and his 
wife, and, while they are conversing together, un- 
expectedly, through the glass door, the figure of the great 
Cham is seen advancing through the shop, whereupon 
Davies, to use Bozzy’s words, “announced his awful 
approach in the manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, 
when he addresses Hamlet on the appearance of his 
father’s ghost, ‘Look, my lord, it comes!’ He tells us of the 
agitation of mind into which he was thrown at the intro- 
duction, of the apology for having come from Scotland as 
the agitation of mind into which he was thrown at the 
introduction, of the apology for being a Scotchman as 
something which he could not help, of the snubbing retort, 
“That, sir, I find is what a very great many of your 
countrymen cannot help,” and of his rough reception 
generally, which, however, was not without soothing 
modifications at the close. Of course there was conversa- 
tion, and it is significant that on that very day Boswell 
begins the task which to him was a labour of love, and 
proceeds to give his impressions with as much literal 
accuracy as possible. Over and over, however, through 
succeeding pages, we find him lamenting his shortcom- 
ings, and his inability to do full justice to the talker. 
In one of his apologies he says, of his earlier experiences, 
“T found it extremely difficult to recollect and record his 
conversation with its genuine vigour and vivacity. In 
progress of time, when my mind was, as it were, strongly 
impregnated with the Johnsonian eather, I could, with 
more facility and exactness, carry in my memory, and 
commit to paper, the exuberant variety of his wisdom and 
wit.” Once, when the Doctor was talking triumphantly 
at Mrs. Thrale’s table, Boswell exclaimed to that lady, 
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“Oh, for shorthand to take this down.” “ You'll carry it 
in your head,” said she; “‘ a long head is better than short- 
hand.” He found that to delay the record was to sacrifice 
the original flavour of the talk: it “ was like preserving or 
pickling long-kept and faded fruits, or vegetables, which, 
when in that state have little or nothing of their taste 
when fresh.” 

One wonders, by the way, whether Johnson was aware 
of this assiduous taking of notes by this Scottish chiel; I 
think there is evidence that he was; anyhow Johnson never 
suspected how much his fame, and the right understand- 
ing of him, depended upon it. There has been a disposi- 
tion to undervalue Boswell, and to lose sight of some very 
admirable qualities in him. He was a hero-worshipper, 
and this is a good thing; it implies reverence and some- 
thing of the heroic nature in the worshipper. Thackeray 
has said that a snob is one who meanly admires mean 
things, and, tried by this standard, whatever else his 
failings, Boswell was not a literary snob. To exalt his 
hero he committed himself to a slavish service, and in 
the processes sacrificed himself. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously he presents himself to us in attitudes which move 
us to laughter at his expense; he asks foolish questions, to 
induce wise sayings in reply; he is a begetter of talk. It 
was a rather weak and foolish statement of his that 
provoked the remark, “ That’s cant, sir,’ and the further 
injunction, “ My dear friend, clear your mind of cant.” 
Then, on the literary side, his skill as a chronicler has 
not been fully recognised. Johnson’s table-talk was of 
the colloquial kind; it is presented to us not in the form 
of elegant extracts, but in dialogue. Among our recorded 
table-talk there is nothing to equal it. In imagination, 
you may take your place with those who are engaged 
in it; it may be at Johnson’s chambers, the Mitre, the 
Literary Club, or Mrs. Thrale’s; you feel yourself to be 
one of the company, the scene, the talkers, and the 
talk, become vivid realisations. Of what goes to the 
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accomplishment of this Mr. Leslie Stephen has well said : 
“It is not till we compare his reports with those of less 
skilful hands that we can appreciate the skill with which 
the essence of a conversation is extracted, and the whole 
scene indicated by a few telling touches. We are tempted 
to fancy that we have heard the very thing, and rashly 
infer that Boswell was simply the mechanical transmitter 
of good things uttered. Any one who will try to put 
down the pith of a brilliant conversation, within the same 
space, may soon satisfy himself of the absurdity of such 
an hypothesis, and will learn to appreciate Boswell’s 
powers, not only of memory but artistic production.” If 
an example were needed to show Boswell’s skill both as a 
reporter and diplomatist, and of Johnson, not only as a 
table-companion, but on some other sides of his character, 





nothing better could be found than the famous account 
of the meeting of Johnson and Wilkes for the first time. 

Boswell has conceived the idea of bringing these 
antagonistic spirits together in social intercourse. You 
may remember with what skill the wily schemer goes to 
work. Dilly, the bookseller, is giving a dinner party at 
which Wilkes is to be present; Boswell suggests that he 
should include Johnson among the guests. Dilly is 
willing to give an invitation, but is doubtful as to 
the consequences. Boswell, too, believes that, if asked 
directly to meet Wilkes, Johnson would probably reply 
that he would as soon dine with Jack Ketch; so in convey- 
ing the invitation, which was accepted, he proceeds to 
play upon a spirit of contradiction in Johnson, by 
suggesting that he may find company there not to his 
hking, possibly Jack Wilkes. In effect Johnson declares 
that he will go whether Jack Wilkes is there or not. 
When the day arrives he calls for Johnson, half an hour 
before the time, and finds him buffeting his books in a 
cloud of dust, having utterly forgotten the engagement. 
Instead he has arranged to dine that day with Mrs. 
Williams, who will have to be persuaded to release him. 
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Boswell accomplishes this in a very artful way, and so 
Johnson, having roared out for a clean shirt, is presently 
conveyed to Dilly’s, where he finds himself in company 
with people he does not know. “ Who is that gentleman 
in lace?” he asks. ‘“ Mr. Wilkes, sir,” is the reply. 
Whereupon Johnson, in dudgeon, betakes himself, with a 
book to a window seat, and there remains apart. In my 
volume there is a picture showing the be-wigged and 
fine-coated gentlemen in the drawing room, conversing 
tegether, and the burly figure of Johnson seated in the 
window place, apparently engrossed in his book. Dinner 
is announced, and at the table Mr. Wilkes takes a seat 
next to Johnson, and behaves very politely, helping him 
to the dishes. ‘No man,” says Boswell, “eat more 
heartily than Johnson, or loved better what was nice and 
delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very assiduous in helping him 
to some fine veal: ‘Pray give me leave, sir,—it is better 
here—a little of the brown--some fat, sir,—a little of the 
stuffing—some gravy. Let me give you some of the butter 
—allow me to recommend a squeeze of the orange, or the 
lemon perhaps, may have more zest.’ ‘Sir, sir, I am 


obliged to you, sir,’ says Johnson, bowing and turning 
his head to him with a look, for some time of surly virtue, 
but in a short while of complacency.” Then the talk 
begins, in which Wilkes and Johnson find themselves 
pleasantly engaged. At first they discuss actors, and 
Foote and Garrick are the subjects; and amusing anec- 
dotes are forthcoming. Wilkes lets slip some depreciatory 
words about Garrick, implying meanness, whereupon 
Boswell interposes a remark to induce Johnson to defend 
his friend, and praise Garrick for his liberality, which 
is quite successful. Then the talk is of Dryden, and 
Cibber, and his plays, and after Wilkes has made some 
remarks on Shakespeare’s flights of imagination, he 
discusses with Johnson a contested passage in Horace’s 
Art of Poetry. In time the conversation turns upon 
Scotland and the Scotch, and there are some jokes at 
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Boswell’s expense. To his questioning appeal, “ You have 
now been in Scotland, sir, and say if you did not see meat 
and drink enough there?” Johnson replies, “ Why, yes, 
sir, meat and drink enough to give the inhabitants 
sufficient strength to run away.” Of Boswell, Johnson 
says to Wilkes, “I turned him loose in Lichfield, my 
native city, that he might see for once real civility; for, 
you know, he lives among savages in Scotland, and among 
rakes in London.” “ Except,” says Wilkes, “ when he is 
with grave, sober, decent people like you and me,” to 
which Johnson adds smilingly, “ And we ashamed of 
him.” But Boswell has accomplished a great feat; he 
has put these men upon the best terms of good fellowship, 
so that when Johnson goes home he tells Mrs. Williams 
how much he has been pleased with Mr. Wilkes’s company, 
and what an agreeable day he has passed. 

It has been wisely said that you can learn more from 
men than from their books, and this is especially true of 
Johnson. For some of us his talk is a more living force 
than “ The Rambler” or “ Rasselas,” or even his poetry. 
In it you have not only opinions of men and books, but 
reflections on human life and the conduct of it from 
multitudinous points of view, and from it you may extract 
a philosophy of his own life. There is a perennial youth- 
fulness and freshness in it. At an advanced age he said, 
“IT value myself upon this, that there is nothing of the 
old man in my conversation. I am now sixty-eight, and I 
have no more of it than at twenty-eight.” In its 
sententiousness and directness it is a better medium for 
the communication of ideas than those finely-balanced and 
rounded periods with which we are familiar in his 
writings. Coleridge thought that his bow-wow manner 
had a good deal to do with the effect produced. In 
argument he was a skilful fencer, but he carried a cudgel 
as well as a rapier; his wit and satire are often roughly 
expressed and sometimes without mercy towards his 
adversaries. By some he has been regarded as a bear, but 
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there was also something of the bull in him. “ We had 
good talk,” he said to Boswell, referring to his own 
prowess on the previous night. “ Yes, sir,” was the reply, 
“you tossed and gored a few.” But there was really no 
ill-nature in the man, but a deep underlying tenderness, 
and be was always ready to make amends for any injustice 
he might have done. He might, and often did, talk for 
victory, but when the subject was a serious one he talked 
with a conscientious seriousness, and with a desire to get 
at the truth, and view it from all sides. 

On a day when Johnson lived in Bolt Court two young 
men stood at his door who had come there anxious to 
make his acquaintance, and one of them had his hand 
on the knocker. It was Samuel Rogers, but his courage 
failed him, as did that of his friend, and they turned 
away. Afterwards Boswell told Rogers that it was a pity 
they did not go boldly in, for he would have received them 
with all kindness. Thus did it happen that the two 
Samuels, the younger of whom was to become a notable 
table-talker, never met. The incident is one of the earliest 
set down in the record of that talk, compiled by an 
interested listener, Mr. Dyce. In going over it you find 
how naturally Rogers falls into the line of succession; 
though Rogers did not meet Johnson we find him on 
social terms, or incidentally acquainted, with some of 
“when I 
was a lad, Wilkes came into our banking-house to solicit 
my father’s vote, and I, as his representative, spoke to 
Wilkes. At parting Wilkes shook hands with me; and I 
felt proud of it for a week after.” Once he saw Garrick 
play “ Ranger” in “ The Suspicious Husband,” and heard 
Sir Joshua Reynolds deliver his last lecture at the Royal 
Academy. At the sale of Johnson’s books he met General 
Oglethorpe, whose biography Johnson wished to write, if 
he could be provided with the materials, declaring that 
he knew no man whose life would be more interesting. 
Johnson often sat at the General’s table, and of his 


Johnson’s friends. ‘One morning,” says he, 
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conversation, in its desultoriness, said to Boswell, 
“ Oglethorpe, sir, never completes what he has to say.” 
Of the touch Rogers had with remoter times, he tells us 
that he talked with an old boatman on the Thames who 
had helped to row Pope up and down the river, the poet 
seated in a sedan chair. He had a wish to buy Pope’s 
villa, but the fear that the price would be too great and 
that he might be the victim of epigrams deterred him. 
At table with Rogers you are no longer in the region of 
taverns and coffee-houses; from Fleet Street you have 
passed to St. James’s, and in an indefinable way, the 
influence is felt. There is a marked difference in the 
personality of the talkers. In his ruggedness, slovenliness 
and careless-ordered accompaniments, Johnson, it must be 
admitted, is a more picturesque figure than his more 
delicately-refined and polished successor. Johnson was a 
melancholy man, a struggler in life who had known the 
pinch of poverty. Rogers was born, as it were, in the lap 
of luxury, and, freed from pecuniary cares, could take life 
gaily. They are men of different temperaments—the one 
growing poetical on “The Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
and the other on “The Pleasures of Memory.” The 
company is changed too, and you are among the choicest 
spirits of a later generation, poets, wits and men of letters, 
and the number is amazing. Your host is a man of 
bountiful hospitality, maintained through long years, and 
one form of it, that of his breakfast-table conferences, 
becomes notable. From his discourse you gain delightful 
opinions of men and books, and find in him a graceful and 
prolific raconteur, whose talk is replete with anecdotes, 
and sparkles with wit and epigram, but perhaps you miss 
from it a certain intensity and deeper suggestiveness; from 
it you seem to get no philosophy of life, or regulations 
regarding its conduct. But you are not to complain of 
this, however, any more than you ought at the absence 
of some dishes which you had looked for at a richly- 
provided banquet. There is a strong temptation to tell 
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some of his stories again, but this must not be done, the 
preference being given to matters more personal to 
himself. Rogers, as we know, was the son of a banker, 
and became one himself, but nature had intended him to 
be a poet and man of letters, and nature had her own 
way with a controlling influence. He tells you that these 
predilections manifested themselves early. ‘‘ I was a mere 
lad,” he says, “ when Mason’s ‘ Gray’ was published. I 
read it in my young days with delight, and have done so 
ever since. The letters have for me an inexpressible 
charm; they are as witty as Walpole’s, and have what his 
wanted, true wisdom. I used to take a pocket edition of 
Gray’s poems with me every morning during my walks 
to town, to my father’s banking-house, where I was a 
clerk, and read them by the way. I can repeat them all. 
I do envy Gray those lines in his *‘ Ode on a distant 
prospect of Eton College’ 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy. 

This early love for Gray is significant, as foreshadowing 
his own characteristics as a poet. Dr. Johnson cared 
little for Gray, called him a dull fellow, and mechanical 
as a poet. What he might have said of Rogers can only 
be surmised. Between Gray and Rogers you may recall 
some points of resemblance; they both wrote highly- 
finished verse, and worked slowly. Was not the “ Elegy ” 
in hand nine years, taken up and put away again, to be 
completed only with the most fastidious care? Rogers 
tells you that he was “engaged on the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory ’ for nine years, on ‘ Human Life’ for nearly the 
same space of time, and ‘ Italy’ was not completed in less 
than sixteen years.” He says that when the poet Crabbe 
told him that he never produced more than forty verses in 
a day, he advised him to do as he did, stint himself to 
four. He told Crabb Robinson that it took him a 
fortnight to write a note to his “Italy,” though it consisted 
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only of a few lines. You find that his criticisms of poetry 
are generally acute and outspoken. He says, “I cannot 
relish Shakespeare’s sonnets. The song in ‘ As You Like 
It,’ ‘Blow, blow, thou winter wind,’ is alone worth them 
all.” You discover, by the way, that he rather despised 
the sonnet, not seeing why a poet, who has anything to 
say, should limit himself to fourteen lines. In the way of 
advice he says, “ Do not allow yourself to be imposed 
upon by the authority of great names; there is not a little 
both in Shakespeare and Milton that is very far from good. 
The famous passage in ‘ Hamlet,’ though it has passed 
into a sort of proverbial expression, is downright nonsense : 


a custom 
More honoured in the breach than the observance. 


How can a custom be honoured in the breach of it? In 
Milton’s description of the lazar-house there is a dreadful 
confusion of metaphor :— 


Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold ? 


I once observed this to Coleridge, who told Wordsworth 
that he could not sleep all the next night for thinking of 
it.’ Perhaps Coleridge remembered that he had said that 
“the position of a single word could not be altered in 
Milton without injury.” Following upon this advice 
come words of warning, with a personal note in them. 
He says, “ If you wish to have your works coldly reviewed, 
get your intimate friend to write an article on them. I 
know this by experience. Ward (Lord Dudley) cut up my 
‘Columbus’ in ‘The Quarterly,’ but he afterwards 
repented of it, and apologised to me.” Rogers does not 
tell you, however, that he had his revenge in an epigram, 
not all his own :— 


Ward has no heart, they say ; but I deny it ;— 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it. 
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He has something to say regarding the difference between 
the pursuit of literature as a business and a recreation, to 
which one may responsively lend a listening ear. 
“ Madame de Staél,” says he, “ one day said to me, *‘ How 
sorry I am for Campbell,’ his poverty so unsettles his 
mind that he cannot write.’ I replied, ‘ Why does he not 
take the situation of a clerk? He could then compose 
verses during his leisure hours. This answer was 
reckoned very cruel, both by Madame de Staél and 
Mackintosh, but there was really kindness as well as truth 
in it. When literature is the sole business of life it 
becomes a drudgery; when we are able to resort to it only 
at certain hours, it is a charming relaxation. In my 
earlier years I was a banker’s clerk, obliged to be at the 
desk every day from ten till four o’clock, and I never shall 
forget the delight with which, on returning home, I used 
to read and write during the evening.” 

Of one of his distinguished guests Rogers says, 
“ Coleridge was a marvellous talker. One morning, when 
Hookham Frere also breakfasted with us, Coleridge talked 
for three hours without intermission about poetry, and so 
admirably that I wish every word that he uttered had 
been written down. But sometimes his harangues were 
quite unintelligible, not only to myself but to others. 
Wordsworth and I called upon him one forenoon, when 
he was in a lodging off Pall Mall. He talked uninter- 
ruptedly for about two hours, during which Wordsworth 
listened to him with profound attention, every now and 
then nodding his head as if in assent. On quitting the 
lodging I said to Wordsworth, ‘ Well, for my own part, 
I could not make head or tail of Coleridge’s oration; 
pray, did you understand it?’ ‘ Not one syllable of it,’ 
was Wordsworth’s reply.” With this introduction which 
presents him to us in his prevailing characteristics of 
volubility, cloudiness and occasional clearness, we may 
turn to one of the most interminable talkers that ever 
took his place at a table. Corroborative evidence of the 
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experience of Rogers and Wordsworth is forthcoming in 
many directions. Crabb Robinson, telling of a tea-table 
talk at Gillman’s, says, “ I think I never heard Coleridge 
so very eloquent as to-day, and yet it is painful to find 
myself unable to recall any part of what had so delighted 
me, 7.¢., anything which seemed worthy to be noted down. 
So that I could not but suspect some illusion coming out 
of the impressive tones and mystical language of the 
orator. He talked for several hours without intermission.” 
It was at Gillman’s, over the tea-cups, that Carlyle got the 
materials for that wonderful chapter in the “ Life of 
John Sterling.” Of the sage of Highgate the sage of 
Chelsea tells us that 


he distinguished himself, to all that ever heard him, as at 
least the most surprising talker extant in this world, and, to 
some small minority as the most excellent. But of the incom- 
prehensiveness of it all, and its effect upon the hearer, that is 
another matter. To sit as a passive bucket, and be pumped 
into whether you consent or not, can in the long run be 
exhilarating to no creature; how eloquent soever the flood of 
utterance that is descending. But, if it be withal a confused 
unintelligible flood of utterance, threatening to submerge all 
known landmarks of thought, and drown the world with you! 





I have heard Coleridge talk, with eager musical energy, two 
stricken hours, his face radiant and moist, and communicate 
no meaning whatever to any individual of his hearers— 
certain of whom, I for one, still kept eagerly listening in 
hope. 


Talk of this kind, with its abstruse obscurities, its 
transcendentalism, mysticism and theosophic philosophy, 
however wonderful, was, for all useful purposes, wasted. 
It came upon the ear melodiously, but to pass away 
from the mind utterly, or to vibrate only in the memory 
as remembered music does. There were those, however, 
who said that Coleridge didn’t care a straw whether 
he was understood or not, if he could only find listeners 
and be allowed to go on talking. That when he 
descended from the empyrean, he could talk with a 
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clear intelligibility is beyond question; he could speak 
plain words on things plain, as Carlyle bears witness. 
For these more lucid expressions, that commend them- 
selves to the average intelligence, we may have recourse, 
with a delightful sense of mental ease, to his ‘“Table-Talk.” 
Our obligation, in this case, is to his nephew, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, who for nearly fourteen years was 
privileged, in domestic intercourse, to listen to the old 
man eloquent. Thanks to him, the Coleridge of the 
“Table-Talk” is one of the most charming of entertainers, 
conversing with you in ways that never weary you, never 
oppressing you with his weight of knowledge, or mystify- 
ing you with metaphysical subtleties, though subtlety, as 
@ quality of his mind, discloses itself freely. To what 
perplexing lengths would he in his written works, or in 
his monologues, go on defining between the Reason and 
the Understanding; but here you have it in a nutshell, if 
that will suffice: “The understanding suggests the 
materials of reasoning; the reason decides upon them. 
The first can only say this is, or ought to be so; the last 
says it must be so.” Or he gives you this playful definition 
of the Understanding: “ A pun will sometimes facilitate 
explanation, as thus, ‘The Understanding is that which 
stands under the phenomenon, and gives it objectivity. 
You know what a thing is by it.’” Coleridge’s talk is 
mainly impersonal; he forgets himself in his utterances, 
and does not seek display, but there is an occasional refer- 
ence to himself. In telling you that Hamlet’s character 
is the prevalence of the abstracting and generalising habit 
over the practical, he says, “I have a smack of Hamlet 
myself, I imagine,” an opinion which finds ample verifica- 
tion when we recall how great he was in thought and 
how weak and irresolute in action. He suffered much 
from physical weakness, and this, perhaps, leads him to 
say, “It is a small thing that the patient knows of his 
own state, yet some things he does know better than his 
physician.” On poetry, or on prose, he could talk for 
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hours, but there could not be a briefer definition of the 
difference between the two than this, “I wish our clever 
young poets would remember my homely definition of 
prose and poetry; that is, prose, words in their best order; 
poetry, the best words in their best order.” Like Johnson, 
he hated cant. “ How much,” says he, “I regret that so 
many religious persons of the present day think it 
necessary to adopt a certain cant of manner and phrase- 
ology as a token of each. They must improve this and 
that text, and they must do so in a prayerful way, and so 
on. Why not use common language? A young lady the 
other day urged upon me that such and such feelings 
were the marrow of all religion, upon which I recom- 
mended her to walk to London upon her marrow bones 
only.” He set a high value on gentlemanliness; he 
regarded Othello as an honourable gentleman, and did not 
think Kean a thoroughbred gentleman enough to play 
Othello. He sees some subtle connection between breeding 
and style in literature. He is of the opinion that Milton’s 
Latin style is better than his English, “ his style in prose 
is quite as characteristic of him as a_ philosophic 
republican, as Cowley’s of him as a first-rate gentleman.” 
For the acquirement of that quality he says, “ You may 
depend upon it religion is, in its essence, the most 
gentlemanly thing in the world. It will alone gentilize, 
if unmixed with cant, and I know of nothing else that will 
alone.” Further, he tells you that “intense study of the 
Bible will keep any man from being vulgar, in point of 
style.” Of humour and genius, he says, “Men of humour 
are always in some degree men of genius; wits are rarely 
so, although men of genius may, among other gifts, 
possess wit, as Shakespeare.” There was a humourous 
vein in Coleridge which shows itself now and then in his 
talk, when it becomes anecdotal. He says, “ Silence does 
not always mark wisdom. I was at dinner, some time 
ago, in company of a man who listened to me and said 
nothing for a long time, but he nodded his head, and I 
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though him intelligent. At length, towards the end of 
the dinner, some apple dumplings were placed on the 
table, and my man had no sooner seen them that he burst 
forth with, ‘Them’s the jockies for me!’ I wish 
Spurzheim could have examined the fellow’s head.” 

It is an easy transition from Coleridge to Hazlitt, but 
here we find ourselves in changed conditions. So far I 
have been concerned with table-talk that was really talk 
of the table, but the term has come to be applied to 
literary presentments that do not properly belong to that 
category, in having had their genesis at the author’s 
writing-table. Of such Hazlitt’s “ Table-Talk,” a title 
which covers a large collection of essays in which the 
literary or conversational styles are blended so as to obtain 
greater freedom and variety in treating the subjects. Those 
who are familiar with those essays, will know how attrac- 
tive, under such intimacy of communication, they have 
been made, and with what personal confidences on the part 
of the author. They came from him easily as conversation 
might have done, and do not occupy more time in the 
reading than would have been taken up by one of 
Coleridge’s monologues. Many of them were written after 
breakfast, and doubtless, in some instances, were 
influenced by the tavern-talk of the previous night, for 
Hazlitt was a conversationalist as well as an essayist; and 
one of hisfavourite resorts for supper was the Southampton 
Coffee-house in Chancery Lane, the scene and subject of 
his essay on “ Coffee-House Politicians.” ‘“ Here,” says 
his friend Patmore, “ for several years, he used to hold 
a sort of levee, where, after a certain hour at night, he was 
always to be found, and always more or less ready to take 
his part in that desultory talk in which he excelled every 
man I have ever met with. Here, in that little bare and 
comfortless coffee-room, have I scores of times seen the 
daylight peep through the crevices of the window shutters 
upon ‘ Table-Talk’ that was worthy an intellectual feast 
of the gods.” But I have not turned to Hazlitt to discuss 
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his essays, but to point out that in one of them, that “ On 
the Conversation of Authors,” from which I have already 
quoted, he gives an account of one of those evenings at 
Charles Lamb’s, in Mitre Court, at which there was tabie- 
talk of the most delectable kind. Coleridge was there 
discoursing on the Reason, the Imagination, and the Will 
at such a length as would have made “a supplement to 
the Biographia Literaria in a volume-and-a-half octavo.” 
But they were not all authors, he tells us; “there were 
honorary members, lay brothers. Wit and good fellowship 
was the motto inscribed over the door, and when a 
stranger came in it was not asked, ‘ Has he written any- 
thing ?’ we were above that pedantry, but we waited to see 
what he could do.” The presiding genius, of course, was 
Lamb, sitting there in his old snuff-coloured coat and 
breeches. Of him Hazlitt says: 





He was the most delightful, the most provoking, the most 
witty and sensible of men. He always made the best pun, 
and the best remark in the course of the evening. His 
serious conversation, like his serious writing, is the best. No 
one ever stammered out such fine, piquant, deep, eloquent 
things in half-a-dozen sentences as he does. His jests scald 
like tears, and he probes a question with a play upon words. 
What a keen, laughing, hair-brained vein of home-felt truth! 
What choice venom! How often did we cut into the haunch 
of letters while we discussed the haunch of mutton on the 
table! How we skimmed the cream of criticism! How we 
got at the heart of a controversy! How we picked the 
marrow of authors! ... With what a gusto would he des- 
cribe his favourite authors, Donne or Sir Philip Sydney, and 
call their most crabbed passages delicious! He tried them 





on his palate as epicures taste olives, and his observations 
had a smack in them, like a roughness on the tongue. 

He has furnished many a text for Coleridge to preach upon. 
There was no fuss or cant about him; nor were his sweets or 
his sours diluted with one particle of affectation. 


Here, within the precincts of the Temple, where we 
have found ourselves before, and upon this note, I will 
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bring my discourse to an end. In another of his essays 
Hazlitt has given us a charming account of the talk that 
went on at Lamb’s, when the subject for discussion was 
“ Of persons one would wish to have seen.” For my own 
part, though I should like to have sat with Selden over 
his wine, with Johnson at the Literary Club, with Rogers 
at his breakfast-table, with Coleridge over the tea-cups 
at Gillman’s, or with Hazlitt at supper at the Southampton 
Coffee-house, best of all I should have liked to have found 
place among the choice company gathered about Elia’s 
table, in Mitre Court, where, though the haunch of 
mutton was no doubt excellent, the conversation was better 
than the meat, and to have listened to the wise and witty 
words that fell from the stammering tongue of that 
delightful humourist. 








On some IIl-used Words. 


BY J. D. ANDREW. 


¥ i HAT quaint wiseacre Hobbes, the philosopher of 
Malmesbury, declares that ‘“‘ Words are the counters 
of wise men and the money of fools,” but his philology is 
as distasteful as his philosophy. Words are the expressions 
of thought. The utterance of unworthy counterfeits 
denotes but a barren exchequer, and it is as disgraceful 
to debase the language of a country as to adulterate its 
coinage. Such, however, is its sad fate that, even if the 
coin be of the sterling origin, no sooner has it left the 
mint than it is so subjected to the corrosion of time, 
the clipping and sweating of rascals, the defacement and 
disguising of fools, that it may come to lose, not only its 
pristine brightness, crispness and clearness, but even its 
very image and superscription, its name and its value. 

Regarding the sufferings of words—and changing the 
metaphor—one may say that opening a dictionary is like 
entering the wards of a hospital, where the eye is met at 
every turn by the wretched victims of deformity, disease, 
decay and death. So numerous and multifarious are the 
eases that I cannot pretend to deal with more than a 
comparative few of the worst. 

At the beginning of the alphabet I am arrested by a 
curious malformation. Alcoran, alcove, alchemy, alkali, 
algebra, alligator, elixir, in each of which the first 
syllable is an obtrusive adjunct, being simply the Arabic 
definite article which, however, good taste has discarded 
in the form Koran. Our own indefinite article is some- 
times similarly deranged. Thus we say a ‘ newt’ instead 
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of an ‘ewt’ (the form ‘eft’ is retained), and, with equal 
absurdity we say an ‘adder’ instead of a ‘ nadder,’ an 
‘apron’ instead of, as Spenser has it, a ‘ napron’; ‘napkin’ 
and ‘napery,’ however, remain uncorrupted. 

The depravity of human nature is responsible for the 
debasement of some words. To be ‘simple’ meant 
originally to be ‘ seme! plica,’ without duplicity or guile; 
silly is identical with the German ‘selig’ or blessed; 
an ‘ innocent’ was one who did no hurt, harmless; ‘ idiot’ 
meant merely an unlearned man; ‘craft’ was skill; 
‘cunning’ was knowledge; an ‘ officious’ man, an expert 
official; the ignorant layman was a ‘ lewd’ man; the out- 
dweller a ‘ villain’ or a ‘ churl’; the in-dweller a ‘ varlet’ 
or a ‘menial’; the rustic was a ‘ boor’; a youth was a 
‘knave’; while he who was a heretic was ipso facto a 
‘ miscreant’ or unbeliever. 

The stragglers from primitive purity form a multitude. 
Nowadays to ‘ garble’ is to select what serves our purpose 
in a bad sense; of old it meant to sift away the refuse; 
a ‘conceit’ was a witty conception, with no reference to 
self-sufficiency; to ‘inure’ is to use habitually, not to 
endure a hardship; to ‘aggravate’ is not to vex, but to add 
weight to an existing grievance; to ‘transpire’ is not to 
occur but to become known. In our English prayer- 
book some words preserved like flies in amber exhibit 
obsolete forms—for instance, ‘ prevent,’ t.e., come before, 
means in the collect not to hinder but to help forward; 
while the word ‘ensue,’ i.e., follow is represented to-day 
mainly by its participle ‘ensuing.’ In the Psalm we 
are told to seek peace and ensue it, but in vain would one 
urge a policeman to ensue a runaway thief. To ‘ in- 
differently minister justice’ was to decide impartially; 
leasing meant lying (casting no aspersion on lawyers); 
apocryphal at first meant hidden from all but the initiated, 
and not, as now, doubtful or spurious; angels are a created 
order and not, as the vulgar think, departed spirits. A 
number of other ecclesiastical words much perverted 
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occur. Church signifies the gathering of the faithful; 
chapel, a little subordinate church; catholic, that the 
church of God is extended to all and no longer restricted 





to the Jews; parson does not mean a preacher or minister, 
and every clergyman is not a parson, but only he who, 
holding a benefice, is, as Blackstone says, * persona 
ecclesia.’ A ‘ ritualist’ is, strictly, an authority on points 
of ritual; the terms ‘ Huguenot,’ ‘bigot,’ ‘ Puritan,’ 
‘Quaker,’ *‘ Ranter,’ etc., are merely offensive nicknames. 
The word ‘denominationalism ‘ is a verbal monstrosity 
against which Trench unavailingly protested. 

Then how many words are senselessly and stupidly 
used! ‘ Immorality * as synonymous with unchastity, and 
‘drink’ as implying intoxicating liquor or drunkenness. 
Anything very strange or startling is to the vulgar a 
‘phenomenon,’ a word which really means no more than 
an appearance, and by a ‘ record’ they mean the highest 
achievement or that which ‘ breaks the record.’ The word 
‘idea’ is used instead of notion or thought; *‘ bosom’ is 
supposed to mean the breasts instead of the hollow between 
them; ‘ parapet,’ t.e., a breast-high wall, is strangely used 
by many people to indicate a sidewalk. I have heard a 
fool of a policeman state in evidence that “ the prisoner 
was walking on the parapet,” an astounding fact which 
passed unchallenged by the magistrate. Policemen are 
not the only offenders in calling a motor-car a ‘ motor ’— 
the offence is as odious as the thing itself. A watershed 
is not that which sheds but that which divides (wasser- 
cheide), i.e., the highest line of the ridge. ‘ Extravagant’ 
strictly means wandering beyond bounds; ‘ impertinent’ 
not pertaining to the matter in hand. An ‘apology’ is 
not a confession of fault, but a plea in justification. And 
this leads on to a whole host of classicisms which, regard- 
less of their original meaning, are bandied to and fro 
by politicians and party hacks. Such words as tyrant, 
aristocrat, democrat, demagogué, patrician, plebeian, 
proletarian, however applicable once in Greece or Rome, 
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find no true analogy in English politics. Is it not absurd, 
too, to speak of an ‘ ovation’ when there is no triumphal 
sacrifice of a sheep or of an ‘ ostracism’ when there is no 
formal vote of banishment? ‘ Proscribe’ and ‘ proclaim ’ 
are like Bottom strangely translated, and so with many 
others. Some classic words, although naturalised, are not 
free from misuse. We may concede to London the title 
of ‘ metropolis,’ but must avoid the common blunder of 
styling St. Paul’s the metropolitan cathedral—that is at 
Canterbury. We may reasonably demur to the country 
districts being called provinces as though subject to 
London. 

And here let me note a foolish practice prevalent locally. 
Certain dullards are accustomed to address letters thus: 
“ Brown Street, City,” by which they mean Brown Street, 
off Market Street, evidently possessed by some vague idea 
that the middle of town is ‘ City’ and Ardwick (say) not 
‘City.’ This is merely a senseless and snobbish aping of 
a London practice where the term is legitimately applied 
to streets within the old city boundary and is well 
understood. 

I will not condescend to criticise the contemptible slang 
so much spoken, nor do more than refer to such vulgar 
imbecilities as a ‘glorious pie,’ a ‘splendid singer,’ a 
“magnificent song,’ a ‘ beastly shame,’ etc. But here I 
may mention a foolish misuse of frequent occurrence at 
public meetings. Something said by the speaker is 
disputed by a booby in the audience, who at once cries, 
“ Question ’-—a parliamentary interjection correctly used 
not to contradict but to recall a wandering orator to the 
qvestion at issue. 

But the crowd of ill-used words calling for redress is 
overwhelming; I cannot treat of all. I must, however, 
make an earnest appeal for sympathy on behalf of half a 
dozen sufferers whose cases are extremely distressing. 

What does buxom mean? In the mind of the average 
writer and in the eye of the average reader the expression 
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“a buxom dame” conjures up—what? Well, a bonny, 
comfortable, stoutish sort of woman. All wrong. She 
may be thin, angular, plain—refer to the dictionary. The 
word buxom, derived from A.S. bugan, to bend as a bow, 
means yielding, elastic, gay, jolly, lively, and so we find 
in the old Sarum marriage service the bride vowed to 
be “ bonour and buxum in bed and at borde.” 

What is a restive horse? A horse that won’t stand still? 
On the contrary, it is one that won’t ‘ budge ’"—that wants 
to rest (O.F. restif L. restare). 

What does ‘centre’ mean? Certainly not what it does 
to the man who speaks of walking in the centre of the 
road. If people would but bear in mind that a centre 
demands a circumference, either real or imaginary, we 
perhaps should not be vexed by such newspaper English 
as, “ The bridal cortege proceeded up the central aisle.” 
‘ Aisle’ really meaning a wing, I suggest as an improve- 
ment, “ The bridal party walked up the nave— central 
aisle’ is nonsense. And so, I add, is “ Central Railway ” 
—there is some propriety in “ Midland.” 

Journalists, those murderers of language, have much to 
answer for. They seem to think that to ‘ decimate’ is to 
well-nigh destroy—sometimes we even read of a regiment 
being utterly decimated. When will they learn that no 
more is asserted than the loss of one-tenth—to decimate is 
to take a tithe of the whole. 

And what of those poets and romancers who exalt “ the 
bold Vikings ” (with a long i)—“ Kings of the sea” they 
call them, having, I suppose, an idea that somehow or 
other ‘ vi’ stands for ‘sea.’ Surely they ought to know 
that the first syllable is not ‘vi,’ but ‘vik,’ ae., a bay 
(we have viks and wicks all round our coasts), while ‘ ing’ 
is a tribal suffix for people, the whole word meaning 
simply the ‘ bay-men’ who were so called because of their 
wintering in the bays. 

Then—and this is perhaps the worst of all—what is a 
‘forest’? Tothe ignoramus the word means a multitude of 
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trees—a great wood, and so I find one writing of “ the 
impenetrable gloom of the forest.” As a matter of fact 
the word does not in the least connote trees, but is 
derived from ‘ foris,’ out of bounds, and was applied to all 
that land in the realm not allotted to cultivation, and 
which was—not woodland but wild land—mainly used by 
the King or his feudatories for sport. Of course there 
would be, more or less, trees, undergrowth, streams, and 
pools, glades, pastures, even roads, villages, and churches, 
all specially dealt with by the forest laws—but as for 
“impenetrable gloom,’ pah! How many trees would 
there be in the forest of the Peak? I ask; how many are 
there in the Scottish deer-forests? Yet men write and 
speak of “ afforesting,” that is laying waste instead of 
“ planting ” which is what they mean. 

Trench says: “Every man who has cared for the truth is 
aware how much falsehood passes current under the con- 
cealment of words, how many strifes and controversies find 
their fuel and their nourishment in words carelessly or 
dishonestly employed. And when a man has at all per- 
ceived how far the mischief reaches he is almost tempted 
to say with Shakespeare’s clown, “ Words are grown so 
false, I am loath to prove reason with them.” 

But then, I continue, what does it matter if we are 
content to accept the dictum of Hobbes that words are 
merely counters? And indeed there seems some confirma- 
tion of such a view in the pages of “ Through the Looking- 
glass,” where Humpty Dumpty says, in rather a scornful 
tone, ““ When / use a word it means just what I choose it 
to mean, neither more nor less.” Again, it may be asked, 
is not freedom of speech our national boast? Look at the 
liberties taken with the King’s English—at the rabble of 
alien words (many more free than welcome, to tell the 
truth) now naturalised. As for ‘imports’ there is indeed 
“free trade” in words—one may sigh for a little 
“ protection.” 


But in good sooth it is time to put a stop to the mangling 
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and distortion of our language which has gone on from 
century to century. Why pervert, convert or divert 
(whichever you please) any word from its proper use? If 
you fail to find in the dictionary one to serve your 
purpose—if you are unable to borrow, beg or steal the 
expressive word, cannot you invent it? Why put up 
with makeshiftts? One may draw a cork by means of a 
gimblet, a fork, or—as I have done—by a handkerchief; 
but, on the whole, a corkscrew is preferable. 

Unfortunately our neologisms exhibit too often the 
mental weakness of their creators, though they sometimes, 
as in ‘oleomargarine,’ ‘ levantine,’ ‘shoddy,’ * mungo,’ 
and many other verbal products of civilisation—commer- 
cial, social, political, scientific and sectarian—are 
appropriately contemptible. I suppose it is idle to ask 
that the laws against adulteration should be extended so 
that the maker or utterer of worthless words should cool 
his heels in prison along with the adulterator of food and 
the coiner of bad money—but “’twere a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” Failing that, is it not incumbent 
on all of us who have at heart the welfare and advantage 
of our mother tongue to preserve, so far as we can, its 
pristine purity, to resent its defilement and degradation, 
and to guard it with a fond and jealous care against 
tasteless or injurious innovation ? 

Scattered over our land are many memorials of a glory 
departed. We see once stately homes now dismantled, the 
habitations of owls and bats—once sacred fanes which 
resounded a divine worship, now desecrated ruins whose 
ivy-clad walls sadly echo the blatant bray or ribald song 
of the imbecile tripper. Though some few yet continue a 
worthy service, unchanged in character, others, alas! have 
suffered sore degradation—the abbey has been converted 
into a “desirable residence” for a plutocrat—the ancestral 
hall has degenerated to a mean abode or totters to utter 
ruin. 

So it is with words—those legacies of antiquity built 
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up by our forefathers in bygone days. If we may not 
restore we need not defile. If they have become more or 
less obsolete—if we have abandoned them in favour of 
spick-and-span novelties let us at least spare them a 
senseless and vulgar debasement. 

And now let me ask (at the risk of being called 
a purist) why should we not be as anxious for the purity 
of the language we speak as of the air we breathe or the 
bread we eat? Why should we not protest against the ill- 
treatment of words as we do against the ill-usage of 
children? Why wrest words from their proper meanings, 
divert them to uses foreign to their nature, or drag them 
down to the dirt? And, is it not blameworthy to neglect 
and desert a good plain English word for a meretricious 
substitute? To prefer ‘similar’ to ‘like,’ ‘assist’ to 
‘help,’ ‘ present’ to ‘ give,’ ‘ solicit’ to ‘ beg,’ ‘ vicinity ’ 
to‘ neighbourhood,’ ‘ encomium’ to ‘ praise,’ well deserves 
the lash of old Fuller, who says, “ To clothe low creeping 
matter with high-flown language is not fine fancy but 
flat foolery.” 

I think it will be admitted that, although a language 
owes its inception to the tongue, its form and vigour, its 
growth and decay, are mainly due to the pens of its 
writers—by its literature it will stand or fall. How great 
then is the power of the man of letters! how serious his 
responsibility! But, whether speaker or writer, let each 
be truly a man of his word. Shame and dishonour be his 
reward if speech be to him but a Babylonian confusion 
and words no better than the counters in an idle game 
left to the varying valuation of fools. 








Dr. Johnson as a Book-Lover. 
BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON, LL.D. 


OHNSON may be claimed as a book-lover, but not as 
a bibliophile. The words in some degree are 
synonymous, but there is, notwithstanding, a difference. 
A bibliophile has come to mean one who is most 
interested in the material aspects of the books, who loves 
fine bindings, large paper copies, beautiful illustrations 
and artistic printing. He prizes this book because it is 
rare, and that because there is in it a typographical 
blunder. The book-lover, on the other hand, is more 
concerned with the spiritual side of the book, with its 
message to the world. As likely as not his books will be 
a shabby and even ragged regiment, for all except 
millionaires know that it costs more to bind books 
handsomely than to buy them. 
Johnson was a many-sided man. Like Tolstoy, he was 
a teetotaller, and, like Shakespere, he was an anti- 
vivisector. He had a strong antipathy to the Whigs, and 
he always reckoned himself a strong Tory. The strength 
and excellence of his Toryism may be gauged from the 
translation he made of an epigram written when the Duke 
of Modena was frightened from his dominion by the 
appearance of a comet— 
If at your coming princes disappear, 
Comets ! come every day—and stay a year 
The strenuous character of his Toryism is very evident. 
We get a vivid impression of Johnson as a book-lover 
in Fanny Burney’s amusing account of his visit to her 
father. He pored over the lettering of each volume 
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within his reach, shelf by shelf, almost brushing them 
with his eyelids from the closeness of his examination, 
and for a time entirely forgot the presence of the persons 
invited in his honour. So when he visited Richard Owen 
Cambridge he at once ran to look at the book backs. The 
host remarked that he had the same habit, but added that 
it seemed odd to have such a desire to look at the backs 
of books. Johnson immediately propounded the philosophy 
of the action. “Sir,” he said, “the reason is very plain. 
Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, 
or we know where we can find information upon it. 
When we enquire into any subject the first thing we have 
to do is to know what books have treated of it. This leads 
us to look at catalogues and the backs of books in 
libraries.” There is an emphatic testimony to his powers 
by the good Quakeress Mrs. Knowles: “ He knows how 
to read better than anyone; he gets at the substance of a 
book directly; he tears the heart out of it.’’* 

The pompous Sir John Hawkins describes Johnson’s 
library as “a copious but miserably ragged one.” 
Boswell describes it as occupying two garrets over his 
chambers. The books were good, but dusty and in great 
confusion. But at 67, Boswell saw him putting them 
in order. He had on a pair of large gloves and clouds of 
dust were flying about him. Boswell’s uncle very 
graphically described him as “a robust genius born to 
grapple with whole libraries.” The sale of Dr. Johnson’s 
library took place February 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1785. 
The catalogue, which is very badly drawn up, is so rare 
that £25. 10s. has been paid for a copy.¢ The book lots 


* There is abundant testimony that he was a proficient in what is now 
the almost lost art of reading aloud (ii 212). (My references are all to 
Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Johnson’s “ Life and Works.”) 

t A copy in the Bodleian Library, one sold at Col. Grant’s sale for the 
price named above, and one which lacks the last leaf, now in the 
possession of Mr. George Potter, of Highgate, are all that are certainly 
known. A reprint limited to 150 copies was printed in 1892. 
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number 650, and there are also 12 lots of prints. These 
figures give no clue to the real size of the library for the 
lots vary in the number of volumes from one to thirty. 


There are books in English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin and Greek, and the volumes include more relating 
to chemistry and natural science than might have been 
expected in the collection of one who was, above anything, 
a man of letters. Johnson had the first and the third 
edition of Shakspere. If the cataloguer had not been a 
blockhead it might have been possible to identify more 
of the rarities than can now be done. Such entries as 
‘Eleven, miscellaneous” and the frequent recurrence of 
“a parcel” are amongst the means by which stupidity 
bars investigation. Still a perusal of the catalogue leaves 
the impression that the library was one of a lover of 
literature who bought his books for use and not for 
ostentation. His library, we are told, “though by no 
means handsome in appearance,” produced £247. 9s. when 
sold at Christie’s. 

Amongst my own books is one of some interest as a 
relic of Dr. Johnson. It is his copy of the “ Opera” of 
Julian the Apostate, the Greek text and Latin version 
printed at Paris in 1583. On its pages here and, there 
are a few ink marks, which I should like to think came 
from the pen of Samuel Johnson. Some profane person 
has had the book “ serviceably ’’ re-bound since it was in 
the hands of the great ‘Cham of Literature.” On the 
title-page is an identifying inscription in the handwriting 
of William Windham, an erstwhile Secretary of State, 
who was—though a Whig—a dear friend of Johnson’s, 
and one of the pall-bearers at his funeral.* 

It must be repeated that Johnson was a book-lover—but 
not a bibliomaniac. He had the scholar’s love of books 
for the instruction and solace they can give, but there is 

*The words “Fuit e libris Sam Johnson, W.W., 1786,” and lower 


down, “E libris W. Windham, No. 39.” There are some notes by 
Windham who appears ta have begun to read the book in Dec., 1786. 
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nothing to show that he had any passion for large paper 
copies or for magnificence of illustration or bindings. 
Garrick was a bibliophile as well as a book-lover, and 
when we think of his rare books and tracts we can 
sympathise with his reluctance to lend them to Johnson 
whose interest was in the contents and not in the condition 
of books. Garrick recounts a dialogue: “ David! will 
you lend me your ‘ Petrarca?’” “ Y-e-s, sir!” “ David! 
you sigh?” “Sir, you shall certainly have it.” 
“ Accordingly,” Garrick continues, “the book, stupen- 
dously bound, I sent to him that very evening. But 
scarcely had he taken it in his hands when, as Boswell 
tells me, he poured forth a Greek ejaculation and a 
couplet or two from Horace, and then, in one of those 
fits of enthusiasm which always seem to require that he 
should spread his hands aloft, he suddenly bounces my 
poor ‘ Petrarca’ over his head upon the floor. And then, 
standing for several minutes lost in abstraction, he forgot 
probably that he had ever seen it.” (ii 193.) 

Ile was an omnivorous reader. An old man said to him 
at Oxford: “ Young man, ply your book diligently now, 
and acquire a stock of knowledge; for when years come 
upon you, you will find that poring upon books will be an 
irksome task” (i 446). He had taken this advice to 
heart, and read rapidly, ravenously and was skilful in 
getting at which was really valuable in a book (i 71). In 
those sleepless nights that so often made his life a burden 


“he read like a Turk,” to use his own expression (iv 409). 
But he did not often read books through, and asked Mrs. 
Piozzi “was there ever yet anything written by mere 
man that was wished longer by its readers excepting 


‘ 


“Don Quixote,’ 
Progress.’ ” 
Johnson once said—and I fancy he said it with some- 
thing of a sigh—‘ We must read what the world reads 
at the moment,” and the reason he assigns will hold good 
in many cases: “ Better works are neglected for want of 


Robinson Crusoe,’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
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time, because a man will have more gratification of his 
vanity in conversation from having read modern books 
than from having read the best works of antiquity ” 
(iii 332). He remarked, too, on the diffusion of knowledge 
and seemed glad to think that “all our ladies read 
now.” This diffusion of knowledge was a source of 
pleasure to him. He advised Boswell to have as many 
books as possible that he might be able to read upon any 
subject as to which he desired information. At 75, 
Johnson wrote: “ The town is my element; there are my 
friends, there are my books to which I have not yet bid 
farewell.” A man who was not easy at “the thoughts 
of leaving his house, his study, his books” Johnson 
declared to be foolish, and quoted the saying of Bias, 
“Omnia mea mecum porto.” This shows that he had a 
very strong sense of immortality (iii 312). He makes a 
similar note when Jacob Bryant showed him some of the 
rarities in the Blenheim Library (ii 458). He recognised 
that the book is almost a miracle. “ There is not,” he 
said, “so poor a book in the world that would not be a 
prodigious effort were it wrought entirely by a single 
mind, without the aid of prior investigators” (i 455). 
Yet he was not blind to another side of the matter, and 
once observed: “It is strange that there should be so 
little reading in the world and so much writing ” (iv 218). 
To Malone he said: “ These are some of the expedients 
to which we are driven by sickness. I have been confined 
this week past, and here you find me roasting apples and 
reading the “ History of Birmingham” (iv 219). 

He had sensible ideas as to the reading for a boy: 
I would let him at first read any English book which 
happens to engage his attention, because you have done a 


“ec 


great deal when you have brought him to have entertain- 
ment from a book. He'll get better books afterwards ” 
(iii 385). 

In his travels, which were not considerable, he has 
occasional notes on the libraries he saw. When he visited 
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the library of St. Germain des Prés he noticed several 
early printed books, and also observed that some of the 
books “ stand in presses from the wall like these at Oxford 
(ii 399). At St. Andrews in 1775 Johnson could not gain 
admittance to the library of the University as Professor 
Hill had inadvertently taken the key away with him and 
was out of town. Hereupon Dr. Johnson told a joke about 
a monastery in which the key of the library could never 
be found (v 65). In those days in the city of the Searlet 
Robe a bedroom, coals and attendance could be had for a 
shilling a week! (v. 66). In his French tour he looked 
at a lady’s books,” and in contempt showed them to Mr. 
Thrale. They included * Prince Titi” and the “ Biblio- 
theque des Feées.” The lady was, not unnaturally, 
offended.* 

In that famous interview between George III. and 
Dr. Johnson, the King asked him which had the best 
libraries Oxford or Cambridge? The Oxford man claimed 
precedence of place for the Bodleian, and added, “ I hope, 
whether we have more books or not than they have at 
Cambridge, we shall make as good use of them as they 
do.” Whereunto we may all say, “ Amen,” and that 
without prejudice. He sent a Baskerville Virgil to 
Thomas Warton in acknowledgment of having been 
allowed to read in the library of Trinity College (ii 67). 
“Sir,” he said to Boswell, “if a man has a mind to 
prance he must study at Christ Church and All Souls.” 

Farmer George had some defects which were disastrous 
in their results, as in the loss of the American Colonies. 
A wise King might have prevented that dismemberment 
of the Empire. But he had good qualities also, and 
among these was a love of art and literature for which he 
has not perhaps received the consideration he deserved. 

* The “ Histoire du Prince Titi” thongh included in the “ Cabinet des 
Fées” has been regarded as a political satire and attributed to Frederick 
Prince of Wales as to which there was a controversy between Croker and 


Macaulay. It is now recognised as the work of Hyacinthe Cordonnier 
more generally known as Thémiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe. 
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The King’s Library now forms part of the British 
Museum, and is a monument to George III.’s appreciation 
of learning. In this enterprise Johnson gave valuable 
assistance. The King’s librarian, Frederick Augusta 
Barnard, who was afterwards created a Knight of the 
Hanoverian Order, received from Johnson a letter full of 
sound doctrine. This was written in 1768, and the advice 
given by the great scholar must have been of real service 
to the young librarian, who, by the way, was understood 
to be a natural brother of George III. When Boswell 
wanted to print the letter Barnard declined to allow him 
to do so considering it of “too private a nature.” But 
when the great folio catalogue of the King’s Library came 
to be published Barnard included the epistle, and several 
subsequent writers have taken it from that source. The 
letter reads as follows : 


Sir, It is natural for a scholar to interest himself in an 
expedition, undertaken, like yours, for the importance of 
literature; and therefore, though having never travelled 
myself, I am very little qualified to give advice to a traveller, 
yet, that I may not seem inattentive to a design so worthy of 
regard, I will try whether the present state of my health will 
suffer me to lay before you what observations or report have 
suggested to me, that may direct your inquiries, or facilitate 
your success. Things of which the mere rarity makes the 
value, and which are prized at a high rate by a wantonness 
rather than by use, are always passing from poorer to richer 
countries, and therefore though Germany and Italy were 
principally productive of Typographical curiosities I do not 
much imagine, that they are now to be found there in great 
abundance. An eagerness for scarce books and early editions, 
which prevailed among the English about half a century ago, 
filled our shops with all the splendour and nicety of literature, 
and when the Harleian Catalocue was published, many of the 
books were bought for the Library of the King of France. 

I believe, however, that by the diligence with which you have 
enlarged the Library under your care, the present stock is so 
nearly exhausted, that till new purchases supply the book- 
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sellers with new stores, you will not be able to do much more 
than glean up single books, as accident shall produce them ; 
this, therefore, is the time for visiting the Continent. 


What addition you can hope to make by ransacking other 
countries, we will now consider. English Literature you will 
not seek in any place but in England, Classical Learning is 
diffused everywhere, and is not, except by accident, more 
copious in one part of the polite world than another. But 
every country has literature of its own, which may be best 
gathered in its native soil. The studies of the learned are 
influenced by forms of Government and modes of Religion, 
and therefore those books are necessary and common in some 
places, which, where different opinions or different manners 
prevail, are of little use, and for that reason rarely to be 
found. 


Thus in Italy you may expect to meet with Canonists and 
Scholastic Divines, in Germany with Writers on the Feudal 
laws, and in Holland with Civilians. The Schoolmen and 
Canonists must not be neglected, for they are useful to many 
purposes, nor too anxiously sought, for their influence among 
us is much lessened by the Reformation. Of the Canonists at 
least a few eminent Writers may be sufficient. The Schoolmen 
are of more general value. But the Feudal and Civil Law I 
cannot but wish to see complete. The Feudal constitution is 
the original of the law of property, over all the civilized part 
of Europe, and the Civil law, as it is generally understood to 
include the law of nations, may be called with great propriety 
a regal study. Of these books, which have been often pub- 
lished, and diversified by various modes of impression, a 
Royal Library should have at least the most curious edition, 
the most splendid, and the most useful. The most curious 
edition is commonly the first, and the most useful may be 
expected among the last. Thus, of Tully’s Offices, the editions 
of Fust is the most curious, and that of Graevius the most 
useful. The most splendid, the eye will discern. With the 
old Printers you are now become well acquainted ; if you can 
find any collection of their productions to be sold, you will 
undoubtedly buy it; but this can scarcely be hoped, and you 
must catch up single volumes where you can find them. In 
every place things often occur where they are least expected. 
I was shewn a Welsh Grammar written in Welsh and printed 
at Milan, I believe before any Grammar of that language had 
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been printed here.* Of purchasing entire libraries, | know 
not whether the inconvenience may not overbalance the 
advantage. Of libraries collected with general views, you 
will have many books in common with another. When you 
have bought two collections, you will find you have bought 
many books twice over, and many in each which you have left 
at home, and therefore did not want; and when you have 
selected a small number, you will have the rest to sell at a 
great loss, or to transport hither at perhaps a greater. It 
will generally be more commodious to buy the few that you 
want, at a price somewhat advanced, than to encumber your- 
self with useless books. But libraries collected for particular 
studies will be very valuable acquisitions. The collection of 
an eminent Civilian, Feudist, or Mathematician will perhaps 
have very few superfiuities. Topography or local History 
prevail much in many parts of the Continent. I have been 
told that scarcely a village in Italy wants its historian. The 
books may be generally neglected, but some will deserve 
attention by the celebrity of the place, the eminence of the 
authors, or the beauty of the sculptures. Sculpture has 
always been more cultivated among other nations, than 
among us. The old art of cutting on wood, which decorated 
the books of ancient impression, was never carried here to 
any excellence; and the practice of engraving on copper, 
which succeeded, has never been employed among us in 
adorning books.+ The old books with wooden cuts are to be 
diligently sought; the designs were often made by great 
Masters, and the prints such as cannot be made by any 
Artists now living. It will be of great use to collect in every 
place maps of the adjacent country, and plans of towns, 
buildings, and gardens. By this care you will form a more 
valuable body of Geography than can otherwise be had. 
Many countries have been very exactly surveyed, but it must 
not be expected that the exactness of actual mensuration will 
be preserved, when the maps are reduced by a contracted 
scale, and incorporated into a general system. 


The King of Sardinia’s Italian dominions are not large, yet 
the maps made of them in the reign of Victor, fill two Atlantic 


*This shows how wide was Johnson’s acquaintance with the byways 
of literature. Only two copies are now known of Dr. Griffith Roberts’s 
tracts printed at Milan in 1567. 


+ This is of course far too sweeping a statement. 
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folios. This part of your design will deserve particular 
regard, because, in this, your success will always be propor- 
tionate to your diligence. You are too well acquainted with 
literary history not to know that many books derive their 
value from the reputation of the printers. Of the celebrated 
printers you do not’ need to be informed, and if you did, 
might consult Bailet Jugemens des Scavans. The productions 
of Aldus are enumerated in the Bibliotheca Graeca, so that 
you may know when you have them all; which is always of 
use, as it prevents needless search. The great ornaments of a 
library furnished for magnificence as well as use, are the 
first editions, of which, therefore, I would not willingly 
neglect the mention. You know, Sir, that the annals of 
Typography begin with the Codex, 1457; but there is great 
reason to believe, that there are latent, in obscure corners, 
books printed before it. The secular feast in memory of the 
invention of printing, is celebrated in the fortieth year of the 
century ; if this tradition, therefore, is right, the Art had in 
1457 been already exercised nineteen years. 


There prevails among Typographical Antiquaries a vague 
opinion that the Bible had been printed three times before the 
edition of 1462, which Calmet calls “La premiére Edition bien 
averée.” One of these editions has been lately discovered in a 
convent and transplanted into the French King’s Library. 
Another copy has likewise been found, but I know not whether 
of the same impression or another. These discoveries are 
sufficient to raise hope and instigate enquiry. In the pur- 
chase of old books, let me recommend to you to enquire with 
great caution, whether they are perfect. In the first edition 
the loss of a leaf is not easily observed. You remember how 
near we both were to purchasing a mutilated Missal at a high 
price. 

All this perhaps you know already, and therefore my letter 
may be of no use. I am, however, desirous to shew you, that I 
wish prosperity to your undertaking. One advice more I 
will give, of more importance than all the rest, of which I, 
therefore, hope you will have still less need. You are going 
into a part of the world divided, as it is said, between 
Bigotry and Atheism ; such representations are always hyper- 
bolical, but there is certainly enough of both to alarm any 
mind solicitous for Piety and Truth; let not the contempt of 
Superstition precipitate you into Infidelity ; or the horror of 
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Infidelity ensnare you in Superstition. I sincerely wish you 
successful and happy, for I am, Sir, 


Your affectionate humble servant, 


Sam. JOHNSON. 
May 28, 1768. 


It is evident from this letter that Johnson had given 
personal service to the project. ‘“ You remember,” he 
says, “ how near we both were to purchasing a mutilated 
missal at a high price.” 

This letter, as already mentioned, has several times 
been reprinted, but those who have cited it have not 
noticed that Barnard also quotes from another and earlier 
letter written by Johnson. And about this there is a 
curious incident in which George IV. figures. The letter 
as it appears in the catalogue reads :— 


That I may in any way be able to promote so noble, so 
regal, a design, you will easily believe me earnestly to wish ; 
in the meantime let us have the pleasure to consider the King 
under whom we have the happiness to live, as a patron of 
learning. He exerts his influence and his bounty for the 
general illumination and improvement of Mankind. His 
design is to mend the world by imitable example, and to 
excite diligence by attainable praise. He leaves his own 
character to vindicate itself, and those honours which he 
scorns to buy, will be paid by voluntary veneration. 


This is not the true text of the letter. When the 
preface was in type it was submitted to George IV., who 
altered a word and erased a sentence. But twenty-five 
copies of the preface were printed in octavo in the original 
form and twenty-five with the royal alterations. In the 
“Thomas Greenwood Library for Librarians” at Man- 
chester there is a copy of each of these versions, with 
explanatory memoranda in the handwriting of Mr. 
Nicholas Carlisle, F.R.S., then Assistant Librarian to the 
King. 
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What Johnson wrote was this :— 


That I may in any manner be able to promote so noble, so 
regal, a design, you will easily believe me earnestly to wish ; 
in the meantime let us have the pleasure of comparing the 
King under whom we have the happiness to live, with Louis 
the Fourteenth, taking Louis in his fairest character, as a 
Patron of Learning. Louis, indeed, employed Boileau and 
Racine to write a Life; but that was his own; his liberality 
was prompted by his appetite of flattery ; but our King exerts 
his influence and his bounty for the general illumination and 
improvement of mankind. His design is to mend the world 
by imitable example, and to excite diligence by attainable 
praise. He leaves his own character to vindicate itself, and 
those honours which he scorns to buy, will be paid by volun- 
tary veneration. 


This letter was written by Johnson, April 28, 1768, 
during his visit to Oxford, and he was still there when, 
a month later, he addressed to Barnard the longer letter 
on the methods by which the library might be increased. 
It is an amusing sight to see George IV. protecting 
Louis XIV. from the scorn of Johnson. The “ first 
gentleman in Europe” had also a taste for undeserved 
flattery. He had intended to sell the King’s Library to 
the Emperor of Russia and to save the scandal of such a 
transaction the British Ministry found for him an 
equivalent of the Russian roubles; the library was 
transferred to the British Museum, and the King 
expressed his delight in having “ this means of advancing 
the literature of my country.” For this “ gift” George 
IV. accepted the praise of which he was so unworthy. 

In a bookseller’s catalogue I find an extract from 
another letter. Writing from Ashbourne, September 4, 
1784, Johnson says :— 


I am pleased that you have been able to adorn the royal 
library with a Book which I believe to be very rare, for I 
have not seen it. I have a very good copy, and did not know 
that it had been printed on two kinds of paper. The Poly- 
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glot Bible is undoubtedly the greatest performance of English 
Typography, perhaps of all typography, and therefore ought 
to appear in its most splendid form among the books of the 
King of England. I wish you like success in all your 
researches, 


This, no doubt, refers to Bishop Walton’s Polyglot, the 
issue of which began in 1654 and was completed in 1657. 
That this noble production of the English press should be 
in the King’s Library in the best form would be Johnson’s 
judgment, but would he have preferred a “ Republican ” 
copy with the dedication to Cromwell, or a “ Royalist ” 
exemplar inscribed to that “most sacred Majesty ”— 
Charles II? 

One of Johnson’s theories was that “books were invented 
to take off the odium of immediate superiority and to 
soften the ‘rigour of duties prescribed by the censors of 
human kind—setting at least those who are acknowledged 
wiser than ourselves at a distance.” This theory he laid 
down to Mrs. Thrale, and he says something like it in the 
“Rambler.” Certainly it is easier to quarrel with a man 
than a book when advice is offered. It is also easier to 
refuse the counsel of a book than of a living friend. It is 


easier to “shut up” a superior book than a “ superior 
person.” But to “shut up” a “superior person” is 
meritorious, whilst to shut up a good book is lamentable 
even when necessary. 


Johnson thought those were the happiest and the most 
virtuous who united a business or profession to a love of 
literature. He thought it was wise to always have a little 
book in the pocket with which to employ spare moments. 
That, he told a boy at Thrale’s, was the way in which 
all his knowledge had been gained except that which had 
come by observation of the world. He liked handy books. 
“ Books,” said he, “that you can carry to the fire and 
hold readily in your hand, are the most useful after all.” 
Yet on one memorable occasion he found a folio most 
useful, for that was the weapon with which he beat his 
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impertinent employer Osborne—to whom the folio 
belonged. It was by this Thomas Osborne * that Johnson 
was employed in the compilation, or part compilation, of 
the “ Bibliotheca Harleiana”’—a bibliographical under- 
taking of great interest and value. The proverb tells us 
not to look a gift-horse in the mouth, and Johnson thought 
that gift-books were seldom read. ‘“ The way to spread a 
work is to sell it at a low price. No man will send to buy 
a thing that costs him even sixpence without an intention 
to read it7 (ii 250). 

He had even a good word for snatches of reading 
(iv 21). He knew, few better, the dangers that beset the 
pursuit of literature : — 


Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile, from letters, to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar’s lip assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail. 

See nations slowly wise, and meanly just 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 


Yet even here we can quote Johnson against himself. 


“ 


“ A man,” he says, “ may hide his head in a hole, he may 
go into the country and publish a book now and then 
which nobody reads, and then complain he is neglected ” 
(Johnson Miscellanies, i 515). There is the emphatic 
testimony of Adam Smith, who once declared to Boswell 
that “Johnson knew more books than any man alive.” 
Yet Johnson was not a bibliomaniac nor was he a bibliolater. 
“General principles,” he said, “‘ must be had from books, 
which, however, must be brought to the test of real life.” 


*From Sir John Hawkins’ account one would suppose that Johnson 
knocked Osborne down on his own premises, but Boswell says that 
Johnson stated that the encounter took place, not in the bookseller’s shop, 
but in the scholar’s own chambers. 

t+ When Dempster made the excuse for a piratical bookseller that he 


wanted poor students to have them at a cheap rate Johnson laughingly 
declared him to be no better than Robin Hood (i 439). 
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“ Books without the knowledge of life was useless; for 
what should books teach but the art of living” (J.M., 
i 324). This is the conclusion of the whole matter. 

Johnson loved and valued books, but he desired that 
people should think their own thoughts and speak not 
from reading alone, but also from their own observation of 
life and from their own efforts to solve the great riddle of 
the stars in their courses and of the march of man through 
the myriad years of time. 
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Cobbles from a Coal-Heap. 
BY GEORGE ELCE. 


THINK there can be “no possible doubt whatever” 

that Guy Mannering got to know the Laird o’ 
Ellangowan much more intimately whilst they duly 
celebrated the birth of his boy—in the course of a few 
hours—than he would have done in an ordinary way by 
months of intercourse, and with this in view, present 
the following light sketches of the collier and his associates 
in their off moments, and at times when some crisis broke 
down even the trifling conventionality usual to them. 
Perhaps the fact that a miner’s avocation causes him to 
dig down to the root of things and to “spend and be 
spent” nearer to Nature’s heart than other casual 
sojourners on the surface of earthly things, leads him to 
a direct and clear expression of what he thinks, feels and 
desires, and this was once illustrated very forcibly to the 
writer. One of the things he was deeply interested in 
during his youth was the masonry and brickwork about 
pits. It led, often I am afraid, to a breach of the Fourth 
Commandment, and one week-end in 1876, when engaged 
on a big job of that nature, we had a very long spell of 
duty, in fact from the Saturday morning until Monday 
morning, except that about 4p.m. on the Saturday we 
went home to get a wash, procure a supply of food and to 
allow the ground, which was really pertaining to a 
ventilating furnace, to cool a bit. When we stopped to 
feed, about midnight, we were interested by the bulk of 
provisions that one of the labourers had with him. It 
consisted of four beef pies, each baked in a fair-sized 
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saucer, and ten meat sandwiches, each of two full slices 
from a not small loaf. He must have had some affinity 
with Thackeray’s Dutch landlord, for he helped to eat my 
meal on the Sunday afternoon. We had a laugh about 
this, and the talk naturally turned upon feeding. My 
bricklayer mate said: “ You know it was H. (naming a 
neighbouring town) wakes last Sunday, and some friends 
of mine who live there invited me to have tea with them. 
They are very nice folks, and pretty friendly, so I 
accepted. Going there for the purpose, I met So-and-So, 
a very decent collier, and after chatting a bit, we agreed 
that perhaps he might be welcome, if he visited my wakes 
friends, also. We went to the house, and the people made 
us both quite welcome. Tea came on in due course, and 
my chance companion was seated directly across the table 
from myself. The house, the table and the food, every- 
thing in fact, was very nice and bright, but there was no 
flesh-meat. There was abundance of bread and butter, 
cakes, plain and sweet, jams and salads, etc. When the 
tea was poured and we were all beginning to eat, my 
fellow visitor looked across the table to me and said, 
‘Tha knows, Tum, I duresay this green-stuff and this 
wind-blown beef’s, good enough for factory folk; but it’s 
hardly a wakes feed for colliers, owd mon.’ ’ 

One of the first little stories I can recall hearing in 
the pit was in its way reminiscent of a famous fat boy, 
and related to the night-work, almost as common amongst 
miners as with the literary men who burn the midnight 
oil to provide us with our daily newspaper. A pit lad who 
had been at work each night of the week up to Saturday 
morning, as happened to him in alternate weeks, did not 
go to bed until Saturday evening. He slept, however, all 
that night, the Sunday and Sunday night, and when they 
tried to rouse him for duty on the Monday morning 
resisted strongly, saying, “ Nay! Nay! A’wm gooin’ t’ 
"ave my Sunday i’ bed anyhow.” 

Another somewhat comical story arising out of the 
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darkness and conditions inherent to mining was told about 
the same time of a collier whose nose was “ long, lank and 
lean, like the ribbed sea-sand,” and who, losing his light 
when alone in the mine, went along groping his way in 
the intense darkness, and, on coming up to a tub or 
wagon his hand went above it, but the end of his nose 
banged against the tub. “ Well,” he exclaimed, holding 
that organ caressingly, “I knew my nose were a fair 


length, but had no notion it were longer than my arm 


afore.” 

Ii is related of a fellow named H., and colloquially 
known as “ Yed,” when very young his father received 
the impression that Yed was becoming too fond of ale. 
Addressing him in paternal admonition the elder said: 
“ Durn’t be a fool about it; just get a pint and leave it, 
like other folk do, mon.” “ Nay, by gad, feyther,” the 
son replied; “if I get a pint I’se sup it mysel’ and noan 
leave it for somebody else.” 

In a hill-side mining village, perhaps three miles from 
my house, some thirty years ago, one of the colliers was 
dismissed for spending too much of his time drinking 
instead of coal-getting. He was unemployed for some 
weeks, having vainly tried to get “ shopped ” at such pits 
as were near enough to his home for him to travel to and 
fro daily, and quite as vainly to prevail upon his late boss 
to give him one more chance. Having haunted the 
overman’s house, his office and his way home with no 
visible result, during these tedious weeks and his welcome 
at home having become about as slender as his means, 
the toper hit upon a new idea. Starting with the 
undoubted fact that the overman spent his Saturday 
evenings in the Red Lion, our besieger repaired thither, 
on the strength of a few coppers casually earned, and 
spent his Saturday evening under the same roof. When 
that period of relaxation had to close he, by careful 
arrangement, walked a little distance alongside his former 
master. On the Monday morning he presented himself 
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at the pit with his set of tools ready for work. “ But who 
set thee on?’ enquired the foreman. ‘“ Why,” was the 
reply, “ Have you forgetten shoppin’ me when we were 
comin’ fro t’ Red Lion o’ Setterday neet.”” And for some 
occult reason he was allowed to re-start. 

Two cases occur to me of very amusing retorts, each 
arising out of work being left unattended because the 
miner preferred beer, or rest, or both. The first was that of 
an elderly man named Jim L., who had to see his foreman 
for abstention. Jim’s work was to take care of the 
permanent way in the main incline, and it was important 
that he should attend each night, Saturday excepted, for 
that purpose. He, however, often omitted to do so on the 
evening of the Sabbath. At the interview the overman, 
in his peroration, said: “ Tha knows, Jim, I’m determined 
to cure thee.” “Aye, but, by G , it takes a lot of 
physic, doesn’t it?” How like this to Capt. Costigan’s 
sorrow, that took such a lot of whisky to drown it, in 
“Pendennis.” In the other case one of my colliers named 
H. C., kept playing, beyond rhyme or reason. So, on one 
of his “ prodigal’s returns” I said: “ Now, look here, H., 
I intend to discharge you this time.” ‘ Why, Elce,” he 
said, “ I never would; you know just how bad th’ owd 
is, and you might get one a lot worse, mon.” 

The collier will still have his lark. One form thereof 
I have known them practice, upon some young fellow, 
whom it was thought considered himself very clever, 
consisted in bringing into a public-house a stranger and 
getting him to tell how he could discover, by some special 
instinct, an egg, provided it was not a newly laid one, 
wherever the same was hid. An egg of the proper quality 
being procured, the necromancer would leave the room 
and a chosen comrade would proceed to hide the treasure. 
After many trials to stow it in some unlikely place, he 
would end by placing it in the hollow of the clever one’s 
shoulder next his skin. The seer, being re-admitted, 
would carefully search the chimney-back, the ash-grate, 
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under the table, chairs, etc., and then by a sudden inspira- 
tion, slap the region over the egg, and say: “I believe 
it’s here, chaps”; and the wiseacre has been known to 
say: “ Tha didn’t need to hev brokken th’ egg anyhow, 
beside making such a mess 0’ me.” 

It is common knowledge that many of the dreadful 
disasters in collieries have arisen from the abuse or misuse 
of explosives therein. About twenty-five years ago, before 
the days of flameless explosives, we had a man named 
G. H. in our employ, who was an inveterate poacher, and, 
like the elder Weller, a great believer in the alibi. He 
was blasting floor up in one of the underground roads 
on the night-shift, and on several occasions, when the 
game was ripe, he came out of the pit at odd hours of the 
night, leaving his work to take pot luck. Suspecting his 
reason, the writer pointed out to him that such divided 
affections could not be tolerated, and amendment was 
promised. I ought to mention that gunpowder, fired by 
a fuse, was being used. Shortly after this interview H. 
‘ame out again quite early one night, leaving word for 
the day fireman that his shot had missed fire, and of 
course he was bound to come away or run a great risk. 
I enquired of the fireman next afternoon if he had 
examined the thing and formed an opinion as to why 
the shot did miss fire. He replied: “ Yes I did, and 
have also fired the shot, which missed fire because the fuse 
had never been lighted. 

One Tuesday afternoon something went wrong with the 
winding engine when perhaps two hundred of us were down 
a rather deep shaft. Every one came to the pit bottom 
during the night, but it was not until about 4 a.m. that 
there was any sign of communication with the surface. 
Then it was only a pit-box, worked by a capstan, to carry 
four persons in a ten minutes’ trip, in lieu of the cage to 
varry eight or ten folks in a couple of minutes. The 
fellows were sitting on their haunches collier fashion 
along each side of the underground road, and at the 
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surface many anxious—chiefly lady—relatives had 
assembled, the more considerate ones bearing food in the 
hope that, even if their masculine friends could not be 
immediately wound up, sustenance could be lowered to 
them below ground. Each time the pit-box came to the 
bottom quite a number of these material tokens of loving 
care were handed out. As usual, the pushers, who had 
already borrowed all the carrots out of the stables, were 
nearest the front, and each parcel was scrutinised carefully 
with a view to settling its ownership. If it contained 
anything choice, such as a beef-pie or meat sandwiches 
the first unfed one into whose hands it fell promptly 
recognised and ate it. If it was only bread and butter it 
yas passed along until someone more pressingly hungry or 
with less hope of securing a more tasty parcel, annexed it, 
thus applying— 


The good old rule the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 


This was carried out amidst fun and good humour during 
the several hours it took to raise all the men to the surface. 

As a rule the women-folk of miners are extremely good 
partners, and, like Martha, “careful of many things” 
relating to the welfare of their dusty comrades, and fine 
examples of sincere devotion and selflessness have come 
before the writer in connection with accidents, injuries 
and breakdowns which have kept men underground beyond 
their time. But laughable and amusing little things have 
arisen too; for instance: In connection with the above- 
named detention, one fellow’s wife came quite early, 
anxiously enquiring, “Can they get summat t’ eat deawn,” 
and being answered in the affirmative she said—and the 
poor fellow heard of it often afterwards—“ Well, it’s only 
Tuesday; I dunno care if he doesna come whoam till 
Setterday so long as he can have his food.” 
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On one occasion when a pit went through a trying 
experience a wild rumour spread in the neighbourhood 
that an explosion had taken place. One lady went into a 
shop, and being asked about it, is reputed to have said: 
“Aye, my mon’s in theer too, but anyhow there will 
be t’ compensation to draw if he happens to be one of ’em.” 

One is reminded of the story of the West Lancashire 
collier, whose family had come to maturity and left him 
and his wife living in the family nest. The old man fell 
ill, and one of the married daughters went to see him. 
Arriving at the house she enquired of the mother, 
“Wheer’s feyther?” ‘He’s i’ bed,” was the reply. Going 
upstairs and entering the bedroom the girl said, “ Why, 
feyther, they tell me yo’re reet poorly, and eatin’ nowt.” 
“Eh, lass, I’m past eating.” “But is ther nowt ut I 
could get you to eat? Do let me try for you, becas I think 
it would do you good.” “ Nay, lass, he replied; “ I’ve 
summat else to think of than eatin’, and I’m noan sorry, 
for thi mother and me have na bin so comfortable for 
mony a year tha knows, and I’m ready to goa.” The 
daughter, however, persisted, and said, “ Neaw I know 
you allus liked a bit o’ nice ham, cooked in front o’ th’ 
fire, and I seed one hung up as I came thro’ kitchen; let 
me cook you a slice.” Unable to protest much, the father 
said, “‘Heaw tha does bother, lass; ha’ thi oawn road 
abeaut it.” Going to the top of the stairs she called, 
“Mother!” “ Well?” came in response. “ My feyther 
would like a slice off that ham. Just cut one off, will you? 
and I’ll come down and cook it for him. I think same as 
he does, that it ‘ll do him good.” “Oh aye, I daresay tha 
does,” her mother replied; “ but just tell thi feyther that 
naythur for him nor thee will that ham be cut into till 
t’ funeral.” 

One morning when our men were standing about in 
groups ready to descend one man came along and said to 
another, “Hes ta yerd thad So-and-So’s wife’s dead, 
Jack?” “ Nawe I haven’t, but some folk do hev all t’ luck 
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i’ t’ world; nowt o’ thad soart happens at eaur heause,” 
was the sincere reply. 

A delicate point between miners and their female 
relatives arises in relation to the repair and upkeep of 
their working clothes. In fact only the claims of kindred 
and affection can get the matter decently and promptly 
attended to. A lad, near whom the writer worked a good 
many years ago, had his mother replaced by a stepmother; 
and one day, when his inner garments were much in 
evidence on account of want of condition in certain outer 
ones, we asked him if his new mother was not so useful as 
his own had formerly been. He said, “ Nowe; when I 
towd my own mother about em wanting mending hoo’d 
attend to em t’ same neet, but this one gied me a clout at t’ 
side o’ th’ yed wi’ a dish-cloth and towd me to aither be 
moor careful or mend em mysel.” 

Collier life sometimes gives its votaries proof that “ one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” One 
afternoon some years ago I heard that something had gone 
awry with the winding gear at a pit near to one under my 
care, and as my way home lay near, I went on the 
premises to enquire, and, if need be, lend a hand. Most 
of the officials were down the pit, and a somewhat uneasy 
crowd had collected round the bye-pit, which had to be 
temporarily used. One of the directors had evidently lost 


his equanimity, and was missing his way with the people 


from that cause. When my services were volunteered, he 
said: “ Yes, just get these silly fools to stand back so that 
the winder can see the hoppet when it reaches the top.” 
I spoke to several whom I knew, pointing out that the men 
underground, who had already been detained, could not 
be raised unless they opened and maintained an alley 
from winder to shaft, which in a few minutes they did. 
The hoppet was lowered, and presently raised again, 
bearing the first batch of about four men. The director 
had not quite recovered his temper, and was angrily 
scanning those who lined the passage across the pit bank, 
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when a little girl of five or six years of age was squeezed 
out into the open space. The director went to her and 
said, ““ What do you want here?” “I want my father; 
will he be coming out soon?” the little lass said. He 
turned to me, and with a faltering, almost tearful, voice, 
said, “ George, get to know who her father is; have her 
put into one of the cabins until he comes out, and then 
send him to her. I’ve a little lass like that at home.” 

Sometimes, even when the miner has, inadvertently it 
may be, called the wrath of Nature down upon himself, 
and others have emulated the example of those fatally 
misled “six hundred,” some trifling accident will 
supervene to render sublimity ridiculous. Thus, once in 
the seventies, a friend of mine, who was then quite a 
young fellow, happened to be near a Lancashire pit when 
an explosion of gas took place therein. He joined the first 
rescue party, and in fact was the first of that party going 
into the workings along the main road from one side of 
the pit bottom. The second man was a gentleman much 
older and several times as bulky. They passed some 
bodies of men and horses, and were nearing the actual 
working face when a hasty courier overtook them to warn 
them that the other side of the pit was filling with gas, 
advising discretion as the part of valour most appropriate 
to the occasion, since a further explosion was probably 
imminent. The party reversed and began to retrace their 
steps hastily towards the shaft. This left my friend the 
last man coming out, and, inter alia, next following his 
fat friend. After running a short distance this individual, 
acting on the injunction to 


Forget the steps already trod 
And onward urge thy way, 


came up to a dead horse lying on its side in the 
narrow roadway, and, falling upon the carcase, winded 
himself entirely. Recovering after a little time, he re- 
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erected himself and said quietly, ‘“‘ Well, young man, I 
might as well be burnt to death as brast my belly, so I’m 
going to walk quietly all the way to the pit-bottom, and 
tha’ll not have to pass me,” and, much to my friend’s 
perturbation, he insisted on carrying that programme out. 

A certain thirsty miner who used to work at a pit I 
knew very well, was much given to libations of beer. One 
pay Saturday he left the pit with his wages, and called 
at a pub. to pay off his ale-shot, but also stayed to 
quench his “demon grim.” Shall we say then that 
“he came to sco(re o)ff and remained to pr(e)y upon 
his wages?’ When he had almost spent up he 
remembered, somewhat hastily, that he had promised to 
take home a joint for the family and a bonnet for the 
missus. He accordingly took his way along to the town, 
perhaps a mile away. Passing the shop of a Colonial 
butcher, and still having ninepence in his pocket, he asked 
the price of a fine sheep’s head, for which he eventually 
paid fivepence, and had it tied in his handkerchief. When 
leaving he bethought himself, and turning back said to 
the shopman, “Owd mon I durn’t think hoos used to 
cookin’ this joint, will ta just write me a papper out how 
to cook it?’’’ The man did so, and C. put the paper in 
his pocket. Shortly afterwards passing a bonnet shop he 
stood looking in and mistily pondering how, with the 
fourpence he still had, the outstanding promise of a new 
bonnet for Mrs. C. could be redeemed. In doing this he 
swung his right hand containing the precious joint some- 
what behind him. He had a trick of stooping when 
walking and carrying one of his hands behind him as if 
he lamented the absence of a tail. As he stood before the 
display of millinery there came a ravenous dog behind 
him which purloined and carried off the meat. Finding 
“that some virtue had gone from him,” and seeing his 
enemy some distance away, but unable to tackle such a 
definite crusade as a rescue, our friend thus addressed 


the dog: “ Well, tha’s gedden id, and tha con keep id, 
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but tha’ll not know eaw to cook id, cos aw’ve t’ papper i’ 
my pocket, owd mon.” 

Some years ago there was a man by name M. G., who 
used to work for us at odd times, in fact almost as often 
as the coincidence happened that we were busy on some 
building business just at the same period that he was not 
engaged in a spree. At odd times, during a convalescence 
from one, also perhaps because he was of the Romish 
persuasion, the priest would find him an odd job about 
his garden or burial ground. One rather hot afternoon 
when our friend was thus whiling away the fleeting hours 
the padre went to him and said, “ You seem to have nearly 
finished, M.; would you like a drink before leaving?” 
“Oh, never mind, your rivirence.” “ Yes, just come 
round to the back door when you finish.” And so M. went. 
The priest came there with a glass and a bottle containing 
whisky. In the act of pouring him a drink his master 
said, “ You should never touch spirits at all really, you 
know; it is driving a nail into your coffin each time you 
take a glass.” When the toper had emptied his vessel he 
looked up at his reverend friend and said, “ Thank you, 
sir, but I was just thinkin’, yer rivirence, whilst you had 
the hammer in your hand, maybe you wouldn’t mind 
driving just another nail in.” 

One Sunday, when quite a young man, having a bit of 
work to do in the pit in connection with some boilers 
underground, I arranged with my folks to send some 
breakfast along about 8-30 a.m. However, no food came 
until almost 1 p.m., when a pitman came and brought it, 
informing us that they were unable to wind at the down- 
cast shaft, and if we wanted to ascend we must climb up 
the dumb drift, and ride in a hoppet up the upcast shaft. 
The ventilation was induced by a very large furnace, 
erected at the foot of the upcast shaft, and fed by fresh 
air, the bulk of the air-current entering that shaft via the 
said dumb-drift, some seventy yards up. In this lower 
iength of shaft the temperature was very high, just about 
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enough to light a piece of dry paper if it were dropped 
down. Having completed my work, and the boiler-tenter 
being also ready, we both went with the messenger, 
climbed up the drift and got into the hoppet there 
awaiting us. All being in, we pushed out into the centre 
of the shaft, steadied the tub, and signalled to be drawn 
up. By some adverse fate the engine—a single one—was 
on or near its centre. The winder, being unable to take 
us upwards, did as John Gilpin did, “ when needs he 
must,” and let us down instead. I do not know if my 
companion, the boiler-tenter, was familiar with Tennyson’s 
story of “ The Light Brigade going into the valley,” and 
being a native of North Staffordshire, he did not use the 
words of that poem, but as we took a dive of five or six 
yards into the sickening, scalding, frizzling heat—which 
took little areas of epiderm from our exposed surfaces and 
saved the cost or trouble of one shave each, in the second 
of time we spent down there—he threw his arms about 
wildly, and on rising into the region of possible breathing 
again said, “ I’se niver be afeared o’ goin’ to hell ny, for 
I’ve sin Dicksey ny anyway.” The man who had come 
down to be our pilot commented thus: It’s hot enough to 
melt one’s fat below that drift, chaps,” and indeed it was. 

The duty of an engine-winder is essentially a serious 
business. The tendency in these times is to apply safety 
apparatus to avoid or minimise the human attribute of 
error. Since 1872 a winder must be a competent mature 
man, and attend during all the time anyone is below 
ground, but previous to that date persons would sometimes 
be let down and a winder would come, perhaps, at some 
agreed time to pull them up again. One Sunday in those 
early and not quite “ golden days,” a young harum-scarum 
who worked in a Cheshire pit, was passing near it, and, 
hearing the signal for the cage to be lowered, he watched 
the pulleys, and seeing no response, went nearer to investi- 
gate. Steam was up in the boilers, the engine-room door 
was loose, but no one was about. Jack inferred, correctly 
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enough, that the winder, who was a lover of strong waters, 
had let the horsekeeper into the mine and overlooked his 
appointment to come and raise the groom again. Jack 
looked at the engine, thought of the poor fellow clanging 
the signal and waxing uneasily impatient. After a bit he 
decided to become a practical philanthropist and wind the 
fellow up himself, although courage, and not experience, 
was the sole qualification he possessed for the job. He 
lowered one cage to the bottom, the other coming to the 
top of course, signalled for Bill to enter the cage, and 
receiving his rap in response, began to draw him up. 
When nearing the surface with his live load perspiration 
began to pour out of him. He stopped the cage a piece 
down, put on the brake, and going to the top of the shaft, 
laid the case before the gentleman therein, who told Jack 
to let him back to the bottom with due care, which he 
proceeded to attempt, but, when nearing that consumma- 
tion, our hero reflected, if the term is a fit one for the 
case, that in order to land the man there he must perforce 
bring the other cage to the surface, and he might just as 
well try to bring up the cage containing his friend. 
Reversing the engine therefore, Bill was brought once 
more nearly to the top. But, alas, timidity again 
interposed, and the cage was brought to rest not far from 
the pit bank. Going across, Jack told the poor fellow he 
dared not raise him any further. “ Well, let me down 
again.” “I darn’t do that oather,” said Jack; “ but just 
keep quiet wheer tha art and I'll go and find owd Tinker,” 
and leaving him as the coffin of Mahomet was left, he 
succeeded, after an hour or two of pub. visiting. And, 
Jack keeping a sober eye on a man not particularly so, 
they raised the horsekeeper from his invidious position. 
In the nineties it was part of the writer’s duty to re- 
model and reorganise an old pit. The matters therein had 
been seriously mismanaged in nearly every conceivable 
way, but the one which arrested one’s attention and 
appealed to one’s humanity most, arose out of the 
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deplorably wet condition of the winding shaft. Such 
places are often a bit damp or even wet, but the one in 
question was so much so that old Bill W., the onsetter, 
was continually wet through, from almost the first cage he 
hooked in each shift, and when it came to one’s ears that, 
on an off day or holiday, the poor fellow found it necessary 
to assume his pit clothes and stand in a washing-tub, now 
and then, whilst his wife or a friend poured a few buckets 
of water over him to keep him in condition one could 
hardly hesitate to dessicate, so far as might be, the scene 
of his daily avocation and so accustom him to reasonable 
dryness. 

Such experiences are enough to show that, as with the 
policeman in the “ Pirates of Penzance,” so 





When there is duty to be done 
The Collier's lot at times is not a happy one. 






There is no particular moral to these little stories, unless 
it be that they do let a little light into an exceptionally 
dark pursuit, in so far as they show that colliers, like other 
men, have a lot of human nature in their constitution, as 
one eminent exponent of that subject might have written : 


What though he’s covered oft wi’ grime 
Wears dusty gear and a’ that, 
His craft’s much needed in our time 
That wields the pick and a’ that, 
For a’ that and a’ that 
By toils obscure and a’ that, 
The snob that tilts his nose sae high 
He burns the coal for a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That men who mine, within the earth, 
May dig our coal and a’ that, 
For a’ that and a’ that 
In safety yet, and a’ that 
This duty do, and be the peer 
O’ ither men for a’ that. 





The Shadow of the Wind. 


[After W. B. Yeats. ] 
BY ERNEST MARRIOTT. 


ACT I. THE WITHERING OF THE MOON. 


Scene. The great hall of Kine Buierrm. Empty 
drinking vessels are on the table near the centre of the 
stage. Kina Bierrie is lying huddled up on the dais at 
the left-hand side. One leg is wreathed in the wrought 
metalwork of a torch bracket placed low down on the wall; 
the other is laid carelessly about his neck. His gemmed 
sandals are cast among the floor-rushes where they twinkle 
as a draught blows the cresset-flares hither and thither. 


FOOL. 
Grey-haired Harper! what are the words you are saying? 


THE OLD HARPER. 
He is blind, is blind as the brown night-bat, 
He emptied all the barley in a Leprechaun’s hat. 


FOOL. 
I think the King has seen the cups of mead 
In bright gleams pass one by one to the West. 
The array speaketh of Ancient time and Change 
Pastimed with the deeds of Fateful Years. 


GRUFN. 
[Going up to Kine Buierrie and pulling at his ear.] 
Is he in the death sleep now? 
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THE PRINCESSES. 
[All speaking together. 
Cease ! 
FOOL. 


[With his hand lifted in menace of GRUFEN. | 
Thou bantam-headed one! 


THE TALLEST PRINCESS. 
He hath ceased. 


FOOL. 
Belike ’tis better that the King should lie 
Soft and quiet. Strange things he has seen 
In the blue boughs where buds chuckle and by 
The black peat-pool where the Horned Eel chirps. 


GRUEN. 
His must be the beetle-dark mind sung 
By Waebrac when he wanders in the smoky 


Twilight. 


THE FAIREST PRINCESS. 


Peace be upon thy tongue, Grufn. 


FOOL. 
Lay the King on the bench, cushion him 
With the cloak of Seabhuile ni Dubhchlain, 
Take Seanach’s comb, silver bossed and gleaming, 
And part his locks like yellow strakes of straw. 


[Grurn places Kine Buerrte’s body on the bench, and 


while the Princesses comb the King’s hair, the 
Otp Harper sings. 
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THE OLD HARPER. 


I found the gooseherd singing one day 

A song of to-morrow 

By the stream in the brake and under the leering moon. 
He had laid his crook in the misty sedge. 

His privet-white hand 

Dabbled the pool, and by the lapping edge 

Plucked at the reeds. 

The Moon-man stepped from the Dark, 

He had one Pink Eye and a Horrid Head. 


GRUFN. 
Enough! Harper, enough! 


[The Kine half-opens his eyes and begins muttering. 


THE SMALLEST PRINCESS. 


Silence! Grufn. 
The King wakens. A flame is stirring among 
The grey ashes of his dream. “Tis now glinting redly 


On the black rafters of his mind. 


KING BLEIRIE. 
[His speech is very slow and impressively indistinct. ] 


But once in an Azure Moon 

The Seven Old Women whisper this, 

‘The greatest songs are but the sad Ceasing of Noise,’ 
Let thy songs cease. Break the harp and cast 

The shrill pipe in Ceabhuile’s cauldron, 

‘The greatest songs are but the sad Ceasing of Noise.’ 
The Seven Old Women whisper this 

But once in an Azure Moon. 


[The Krna’s voice becomes fainter and he lapses again 
into sleep. 
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THE DARK-HAIRED PRINCESS. 
[To the Otp Harper. } 
Sing now the Song of Weirdre Dheadedh. 


THE OLD HARPER. 

[As he sings, the Princesses stand in a row with heads 
bent, each with her little finger drawing down the 
right-hand corner of her mouth. Their bilberry- 
blue dresses are not long enough to hide their feet 
which are clad in gull-grey sandals with rubied 
buckles. 

Can you not hear me crying, Blue Dog with no Feet? 

I have been changed into a Cuckoo with One Green Wart. 
I have flown in the Streams of the Shadows 

And Hill-tops of Light. 

I have been with the Dirge of Despair 

And Dim Hope of Dreams. 


For someone hath fashioned an Image of me in Pale Wax 
And for Lust of my Blood hath incised it with Barbs of 
Striped Steel. 


But now my crying is like to the sound of Dhrauncore 

And Sorrow and Life and Fear are chasing away. 

I wish that the Featherless Hen of the South would skim 
through the Sky 

And scratch up the Earth till the Lands and the Waters 
be mixed. 


And the Wild Waters would cry in their grief 

The Rivers run backward in Sorrow 

The Trees shriek lifting their branches in the White Gale 

And the whimpering Wind would finally cease 

And the faintly possible Ever 

Would merge in the ultimate Never. 

[The Brack Herpsman enters the Hall and, standing on 

his head among the strewn rushes, in a muffled 
voice recites 
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THE BLACK HERDSMAN. 


The Queen of the Shoreless Lake has a store of grain 
The Nine Colours of Maengus are her’s 
And the Seventy-two Streams from 
The Seventy-two Silver Sources. 
Pale Suns and Ruddy Moons gleam in the Halls 
Of her Courtiers ; 
They have the look of Those that are Never Dead, 
Standing there so cold, standing there so still 
In the Grey Palace set in the Waves. 
[He falls to his feet and runs out into the purple night. 
They all gaze after him. A long pause. 


THE THINNEST PRINCESS. 
Sing again, Old Harper. 


THE OLD HARPER. 


The Witch is weaving her twisted spells. 

* Why are you weaving yours spells, 0 Witch?’ 
‘Through all the land I weave my spells 
With a pot of herbs and a bacon flitch 
I weave my twisted spells, 


My spells.’ 


The raven croaketh blackly in the yew. 
‘O raven, why is your croak so black?’ 
‘I croak so blackly in the yew, for you, 
For you my tongue doth clack 
In the yew 
For you.’ 


[The Kine stirs uneasily in his sleep. 


Gaelor is gazing with desolate eye. 
“OQ Gaelor why is your look so strange?’ 
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‘To be desolate I gaze with my eye 
In the green dusk I range 

With my desolate eye, 

My eye.’ 


[The KinG is dreaming violent dreams. His right leg 
knocks seven of the drinking vessels off the table. 
ONE OF THEM FALLS MORE THAN THE OTHERS. Three 
strange gleams of light shine on the bench where 
Kine Bierrie is lying. 
Nanaghr runs after the pale curlew. 
‘Why run you after that bird so pale?’ 
‘I run after the bird with a pipkin of glue 
To grip and fasten fast down by the tail 
The pale curlew, 
The curlew.’ 
[Zhe Brack Herpsman is heard running towards the 
window. 


THE BLACK HERDSMAN. 

[He now has three goose-feathers in his dark locks as he 
puts his head through a window-socket at the right- 
hand side of the Hall and shouts. 

Come out, All! The Moon has split in Three! 

The little silver fish that jump in the bright surf 

Are swimming to the Western Seas, 

"Tis a black cruel Winter here on the glittering Edge of 
the World 

Where you can hear the sound of Nothing break upon the 
Ear 

And crackle in noiseless echoes along the icy Rims. 

The Moon has split in Three! 

Out, out, All! 


[With curd-white drawn faces they go outside leaving 


the King on the bench dreaming his wild dreams. 
His snoring is like the Sound of the Seven Shadows. 





